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Practically every 
basic raw chemical 
awaits industry... 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


here are enormous stores of raw chemicals in ““Treasure 

Chest” land... practically every chemical man needs to 
make the things he uses. Already names like Monsanto, 
Westvaco, Anaconda, Stauffer and Kennecott are delving into 
these riches. But so far only the surface has been scratched. 
Here in ‘Treasure Chest” land—the vast Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Colorado area served by Utah Power & 


Light Co.—you'll find: 


Every major basic raw chemical. 
60% of USA phosphate reserves. 
214 different minerals. 

One-third of the nation’s copper. 
Largest proved uranium reserves 
in the nation. 

Greatest concentration of 
non-ferrous metal mills, smelters, 
refineries in USA. 

Low-cost power, water, fuel. 


Largest steel mill west of the 
Mississippi river. 

Intelligent and stable labor force. 
Sound diversified economy. 
Healthful climate and low 
humidity. 

Gateway to the rich, far west 
market where America is 
growing the fastest. 

Plus... plenty of “elbow room.” 


e@ Write, wire or telephone for AREA RESOURCES BROCHURE 
“A Treasure Chest in the Growing West.” Inquiries held in strict 
confidence. Address W. A. Huckins, Manager Business Develop- 
ment Department, Dept. 5, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 


City 10, Utah. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


A Growing Company in a Growing West 
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“Ask Research!” 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we do it all 
the time. 


Whenever we need current facts 
about a company’s sales, earnings, 
dividends, or outlook ... 


Whenever we want a complete ap- 
praisal of an investor’s portfolio... 


Whenever we have to know just 
how major news developments might 
affect certain securities . . . particular 
industries . . . or business in general. 


Not that our Research Department 
is always right—it isn’t. Or knows 
all the answers—it doesn’t. 


Nobody can possibly keep tabs on 
thousands of different companies and 
their securities. 


Not even a department more than 
100 strong ... Not even a department 
that answers tens of thousands of 
questions a year regarding invest- 
ments. 


But we don’t know anybody who 
does a better job of helping investors 
get the information they need. 


So... if you aren’t sure that each 
stock you own is the best you can buy 
in the light of your own investment 
objective... 


Or if you’d like someone to plan a 
sound investment program suited to 
any specific sum and your situation— 
just “Ask Research!” 


Whether you’re a customer or not, 
they’ll do all they can to help—and 
there’s no charge, no obligation, 
Simply address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-18 


MERRILL LyNca, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest — for the better things in life’ 





The first coast-to-coast 
radio network broadcast 


It was sent over the Bell System’s transcontinental network thirty years ago 


Just a little over thirty years ago 
a man’s voice was heard on radio 
sets in New York and California— 
at one and the same instant. 


That was early in 1924, when the 
first coast-to-coast radio network 
broadcast took place. The voice, 
fittingly enough, was that of a tele- 
phone man—J. J. Carty. He had 
helped direct the building of the 
Bell System’s transcontinental tele- 
phone network, and he was working 
to make it more useful every day. 


Mr. Carty spoke from Chicago’s 
station WMAQ. His voice was 
carried by telephone wires to New 


York, Providence and Washington, 
D.C., in the East and westward to 
two stations in California. 

How that first network has grown! 
Today hundreds of radio stations 
across the nation areregularly linked 
together by telephone lines. 

And today telephone lines serve 
another kind of broadcasting. Tele- 
vision pictures—in both black and 
white and color—are sent from city 
to city on telephone equipment. 

The wires, coaxial cables and 
radio relay towers, put up to pro- 
vide the nation with Long Distance 
telephone communication, also 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


serve to bring an endless selection 
of radio and television programs to 
millions of homes. 

When you think about it, you 
realize how a great communica- 
tions network like this serves to 
unite us all. 

It speeds the vital messages of 
government and business. Carries 
your own warm words to distant 
relatives and friends. Brings many, 
many people together in radio and 
television audiences to hear and see 
historic words and great events. 


The Long Distance network is 
truly an instrument of democracy. 








Charles P. Cushing 





New Law Will Speed 


Atomic Development 


Major changes in this country's atomic policy will 


re | 


result from new legislation. Role of private industry 


in the nuclear field will be materially broadened 


he atomic energy bill passed by 

the Senate after a 13-day fili- 
buster by proponents of public power 
contains many provisions which will 
spur peacetime development of the 
atom. Representing the first major 
revision of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, the bill encourages private 
participation in the atomic field by 
permitting ownership (under license ) 
of atomic reactors, possession and use 
of nuclear materials, and patent rights 
to non-military atomic inventions ex- 
cept during the next ten years when 
patent holders must license applicants 
on a fair royalty basis. In addition, 
the bill paves the way for interna- 
tional exchange of knowledge by 
permitting the President to make 
agreements with friendly nations for 
sharing atomic data. 

Unlike the House-passed bill, the 
Senate measure contains some impor- 
tant amendments which a small but 
vocal group of Democrats succeeded 
in pushing through. These amend- 
ments would permit the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to compete with 
private industry in the sale of electric 
power and give municipalities and 
public power bodies first claim on 
licenses to build atomic power plants. 
Another point of controversy con- 
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cerns the President’s order to the 
Atomic Energy Commission to nego- 
tiate a 25-year contract with two 
utilities (Middle South Utilities and 
Southern Company) to supply 600,- 
000 kilowatts of power to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, replacing an 
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equal amount of power the T.V.A. is 
delivering to the atomic plant at Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky. 

The compromise measure being 
worked out by a House-Senate con- 
ference committee may contain some 
undesirable restraints upon private 
industry’s role in peacetime nuclear 
development. But it undoubtedly will 
emerge as a significant and far-reach- 
ing piece of legislation since it calls 
for a fundamental change in national 
atomic policy. What has heretofore 
been a Government monopoly will 
change to a partnership arrangement 
under which private industry will as- 
sume an increasing share of develop- 
ment work on the atom. 

There is already considerable evi- 

Please turn to page 26 








October 
that a nuclear power plant capable 
of producing 60,000 kw of elec- 
tricity would be in operation in 
3 to 4 years. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric would build the nuclear re- 
actor or heat source of the plant. 


1953—A EC 


discloses 


December 1953—President 
Eisenhower proposes an interna- 
tional atomic pool to which na- 
tions would supply fissionable ma- 
terials for peacetime use of nuclear 
energy. 

January 1954—WNautilus, world’s 


first nuclear-powered submarine, 
launched. 


February 1954—Administration 
urges revision of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 to facilitate 





Recent Developments 


In Nuclear Power 


wider industrial participation in 
peacetime atomic energy and to 
permit greater exchange of in- 
formation with friendly nations. 


March 1954—Duquesne Light 
picked to build the steam and elec- 
tric generating portions of the na- 
tion’s first nuclear power plant and 
operate the entire installation. 


March 1954—AEC announces a 
new 5-year reactor development 
program costing $241 million, em- 
bracing 5 different reactor proj- 
ects. 


Pending Before Congress — 
Legislation which will permit pri- 
vate industry to enter the nuclear 


field. 








Slackening Demand 
For Machinery Makers 


Expansion and renovation programs have passed their peak 


and new equipment needs are declining. Present pros- 


pect is for lower profits but no actual slump this year 


he vital machinery industry 

which equips mills and factories 
and supplies the big tools for much 
outdoor work has enjoyed a number 
of very good years since the end of 
the last great war. Only in one year 
—1949—did a dip in machinery pro- 
duction occur. In every other year, 
output showed good gains. 

But 1953 was a year of changing 
conditions for most builders of heavy 
equipment. The rate of incoming 
orders began to drop off and there 
was a turn from a seller’s to a buy- 
er’s market. While there was still 
plenty of work on hand, order back- 
logs were reduced, and the intervals 
between bookings and 
shortened. 


Credit Factors 


deliveries 


These changes brought other shifts 
which may be placed on the credit 
side. Some costly sub-contracting was 
eliminated and purchases of pre- 
mium-priced steel abandoned. Plant 
efficiency was increased and extra 
efforts on the sales end were 
stressed. Diversification increased as 
a number of small companies were ac- 
quired or new products and markets 
were added. Blaw-Knox is an in- 
stance. Before the war, the steel in- 
dustry took nearly half of this com- 
pany’s output, and although it now 
takes a larger physical volume, the 
proportion has drawn closer to one- 
fourth of total sales. Through vari- 
ous acquisitions, Blaw-Knox has a 
fairly complete line of road-paving 
equipment. Joy Machinery, which has 
been closely identified with coal min- 
ing, found less than half its total sales 
going to that industry last year vs. 
76 per cent in 1949. Worthington 
Corporation has so broadened its 
lines in recent years that it felt im- 
pelled to change and simplify its 
mame. E. W. Bliss widened its ac- 
tivities by acquiring the Die Supply 
4 





Pittsburgh Steel Photo 


Company of Cleveland while Chain 
Belt purchased a maker of mounted 
roller bearings used by general in- 
dustry and in aircraft. An increas- 
ing part of Cooper-Bessemer’s busi- 
ness is in the growing petro-chemical 
field. 

Statistically, however, the machin- 
ery companies recently have been los- 
ing ground. Actual and estimated 
outlays for new plant and equipment 
for the first nine months of this year 
are down nearly four per cent from 


the same 1953 period, and in terms 
of unit volume the gap is still wider. 
Construction contract awards for 
manufacturing facilities have declined 
sharply this year. Increased awards 
for food manufacturing plants, petro- 
leum refineries, automotive and air- 
craft plants have failed to offset wide 
declines in chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, ferrous metals and non-electrical 
machinery. The machinery companies 
themselves are well past the peak of 
their own expansion and moderniza- 
tion programs. 


Some Exceptions 


This general condition is reflected, 
of course, in earnings figures al- 
though here and there exceptions to 
the general rule occur. Foster Wheel- 
er, which serves the petroleum indus- 
try among others, and which installs 
steam generating and other power 
plants, has been doing better so far 
this year, while Worthington also 
reported improved business for the 
first six months. Interim gains by 
Blaw-Knox and E. W. Bliss are the 
result of lower taxes. Ingersoll-Rand 
is benefiting from EPT relief of $3.31 
per share although over-all business 
is probably off. By and large, how- 
ever, earnings for most companies for 
the first nine months at least will be 
appreciably under last year’s com- 
paratively high level. 

If the look ahead is projected fur- 
ther, it is unlikely that any serious 
slump will occur. Investment in plant 
and machinery may even turn upward 
in the fourth quarter due to faster 
amortization terms in the new tax 
bill as well as to pressure to cut costs. 
Certain industries, such as the auto- 
motive, are working hard to offset 


Industrial Machinery Manufacturers 


-—Sales——_, c-——Earned Per Share——, 
(Millions -—Annual—, —Interim—, *Divi- Recent 
Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 dends Price Yield 
Babcock & Wilcox.. $241.3 $305.7 $6.62 $7.75 b$4.35 b$4.56 $2.00 62 3.2% 
Blaw-Knox ........ 99.9 120.1 2.97 2.86 b1.40 b1.42 £20 .. 2: 32 
Bliss (E. W.) ...... 53.1 64.8 4.32 3.45 b1.65 b2.03 Le @ Fe 
Cin Wet .... 6.5: c37.6 c41.0 3.69 c4.02 62.27 b1.98 2.00 40 5.0 
Combustion Eng’g.. 137.8 170.7 6.15 7.25 63.79 b2.81 3.00. 55..55 
Cooper-Bessemer 53.1 48.5 4.54 4.52 b1.76 b0.68 2.00 22 9.1 
Fairbanks, Morse... 117.9 107.5 3.84 3.55 b1.55 b0.85 2.00 26 3.8 
Foster Wheeler..... 109.3 155.3 1.36 5.05 b1.76 b4.24 1.20 30 4.0 
Ingersoll-Rand 161.0 162.1 10.08 10.69 a2.39 a2.96 7.00 130 5.4 
Joy Manufacturing.. {78.8 £77.8 £5.41 £5.89 23.76 22.88 ao0  2s-.- Ee 
BE SE. is 50s eed 126.6 129.8 4.82 4.42 al.12 a0.80 _ 240 45 5.3 
Mesta Machine..... 41.1 48.4 2.71 3.50 N.R. N.R. 250°) 36-° ‘9A 
United Engineering 
& Foundry ...... 85.1 80.7 1.51 1.52 60.82 b0.59 0.80 13 7.7 
Worthington Corp.. 133.8 144.4 5.40 5.18 b2.70 b3.03 2.50 45 SS 





* Paid in 1953 or current annual rate. a—Three months. 
31. f—Years ended September 30. g—-Nine months. N.R.—Not reported. 
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b—Six months. c—Years ended October 
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high labor expense through the in- 
troduction of fully automatic ma- 
chinery, and technological progress 
along other lines is another alleviat- 
ing factor. 

The long-term record of the ma- 
chinery companies demonstrates a 
sensitivity to general business condi- 
tions, and output usually rises and 
falls in line with changes in indus- 
trial activity. In poor business years, 
sale of second-hand equipment in- 


creases, sometimes exceeding that of 


‘new. The shares of the group as a 


whole must therefore be rated as 
semi-speculative, at best. Only two 
of the leaders have risen above the 
category of businessmen’s invest- 
ments. 

Babcock & Wilcox has had a rela- 
tively stable record because of its 
importance as a manufacturer of boil- 
ers and steam generating equipment, 
much of which is used by the con- 


stantly expanding electric utilities. 
At present prices, however, the yield 
indicated for its shares is too low to” 
interest the average investor. Inger- 
soll-Rand carries the best rating of 
any maker of general lines of ma- 
chinery and has paid dividends in 
every year since 1910. Although 
yield is reasonably satisfactory, it 
must be recognized that the common 
shares currently sell around an all- 
time peak. 


A Low Labor Cost Group of Stocks 


Here are eight companies whose wage bills take a relatively 


small part of the sales dollar, placing them in an advantageous 


position in this period of constantly-rising payout for labor 





Aye costs per dol- 
lar of sales vary 
widely from one in- 
dustry to another. 
They are generally 


tial ‘ cad e Company 1953 Sales dends Price Yield 

ighest in industries Beatrice Foods ...... al5 $2.25 51° °44% 
which fabricate metal —— Products ....... 17 3.60 78 4.6 
d ials in- McKesson & Robbins § 250 42 6.0 
” a materials in Pillsbury Mills ...... 10 200 45 44 
to complex machines. Safeway Stores ...... 7 240 45 53 

They are invariably — f pats ove! t 13 2< 42. 62 
- outhern Nat’l Gas...; 9 ; 3 % 
the lowest wherever Swift & Company:..¢ 12 3.00 48 62 


commodities, food- 
stuffs and various oils 
are the basis of the 








Low Wage-Cost Companies 


*Paid in 1953 or current dnnual rate. a—1954 fiscal year. 


Wage 
Coéts as 
Per Cent of *Divi- Recent 








finished product. 

The manufacturing industry with 
the highest labor cost is office equip- 
ment, which requires considerable 
hand labor in getting out its products. 
Materials used are processed and fit- 
ted over a much longer period of 
time than is required for flour-milling 
or meat-packing products, for in- 
stance. Last year a group of six lead- 
ing makers of office equipment paid 
out over 50 per cent of their total 
sales in wages and salaries. Non- 
ferrous metals, electrical products, 
automotive parts and industrial ma- 
chinery also have a large wage pay- 
out, as a rule between 30 and.40 per 
cent of sales. Labor expenses also 
take a large share of each dollar of 
revenue received for rail, steamship 
and aircraft transportation. 


Have Three Characteristics 


Products of industries with low 
labor costs are characterized by (1) 
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speed in processing, (2) a high rate 
of unit consumption and (3) machine 
production with a minimum of hand 
labor. Units consumed in the case of 
soaps and tobacco products, for in- 
stance, mount up into the billions 
annually. Other lines with low labor 
costs include drugs, food and dairy 
products, meats, sugar, and petroleum 
products. — 


Below 25 Per Cent 


Wherever an industry uses semi- 
processed goods in assemblying or 
fabricating the finished product (as 
in automobiles and office machines) 
labor costs take 60 per cent or more 
of the sales dollar. Considering only 
direct salary and wage costs, the aver- 
age amount for all industry in 1953 
was slightly more than 25 per cent. 
Wage costs of the eight companies 
listed in the tabulation are well below 
this median, ranging from only seven 


per cent for Safeway Stores to 17 
per cent for Corn Products Refining. 

Labor costs are relatively low for 
food chains partly because of the self- 
service element by which billions of 
units are sold annually. Biggest cost 
in this type of operation is the mer- 
chandise itself although transporta- 
tion is also important. McKesson & 
Robbins, which supplies goods and 
equipment to drug stores and also 
distributes branded liquor, is in the 
same general category. It employs 
only about 9,000 people, although do- 
ing a business of over $460 million; 
at the same time it has constantly 
to seek more efficient ways of han- 
dling merchandise in order to cut 
down the cost of drug store installa- 
tions. 


Others in Group 


A pipe line company such as South- 
ern Natural Gas has relatively low 
labor costs because its distribution 
processes are almost wholly mechan- 
ized. Corn Products Refining has 
made its processing operations as 
nearly automatic as possible in its new 
Corpus Christi plant and it is con- 
tinuing to modernize other plant facil- 
ities ; labor costs in general are higher 
in its older plants where it has not 
been possible as yet to install the lat- 
est developments in automatic ma- 
chinery and instrumentation. Beatrice 
Foods is in a perishable foods busi- 
ness where fresh supplies must be 
processed and distributed daily in a 
series of fast-moving and highly spe- 
cialized procedures. Most of its plant 
employes merely tend valves and 
oversee automatic processes rather 
than take part in the actual making of 
products. 
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Another 1927-1929? 


No two bull markets ever are exactly alike. Nevertheless, recent 


trends show an interesting degree of similarity to the pattern 


of nearly 30 years ago and present an intriguing potential 


By Barnett Ravits 


he leap in stock prices between 

1927 and 1929 constituted the 
most extraordinary upward move- 
ment in American stock market an- 
nals. A possible parallel may be shap- 
ing up today, one that fires the 
imagination. The reasons for consid- 
ering such a parallel lie in the ac- 
companying chart and tables. 

It would be foolhardy to expect 
the stock market to duplicate itself 
exactly. What the chart and tables 
do suggest, however, is the likelihood 
of an upward price sweep somewhat 
akin to the 1927-29 advance. More- 
over, the likelihood also exists that 
the 1929 high of 386 in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average might easily 
be overshadowed as and if the cur- 
rent advance continues. 


37 Points To Go 


The latter possibility stands within 
striking distance. Only 37 points sep- 
arate the July 1954 and September 
1929 tops. And taking monthly aver- 
age levels, only three months—July, 
August and September of 1929 with 
respective averages of 342, 359, and 
362 — ever exceeded the July 1954 
average of 341. Compared with 
the current 348 level, objectives of 
300 looked for but not realized back 
in 1945 and 1946 seem modest. To 
what point the market now is heading 
is anyone’s guess. Yet we may come 
to accustom ourselves to read prices 
in the 400s. 

At least the market seems to have 
springboarded in that direction. First 
observe the chart which depicts the 
yearly high-low closing prices of the 
Dow-Jones industrial average from 
1897 to 1953; the dotted line for 1954 
showing high-low closing prices 
through July. A semi-logarithmic, or 
ratio-scale, chagt is used to emphasize 
rates of chatrige; and particularly be- 
cause the mathematically computed 
long-term trend of the industrials ap- 
pears as a straight line when drawn 
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YEARLY HIGH-LOW CLOSING PRICES 
OF THE DOW-JONES INDUSTRIALS 
1897-1954 
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TABLE I 
Per Cent Above Trend of Bull 

Market Highs of Dow-Jones 

Industrials 
PO EEC. LT CEPT OTE T 32% 
SECRETE OEE EP ORT 26 
a6 56h ce adee eRe RK 53 
ECCT EOE ET rem 37 
eh TR a ree 28 
BIO ic aigtis ses eee ees eaees 29 
+ itkksccceRebiewsemene 230 
SNE bdsdcen shag dekerehinaakk 31 
Rs ssincisccdcavieebecnckaecis 27 

© 

TABLE II 
Per Cent Above Trend Comparison 
of Pertinent Interim Bull Market 
Highs and Subsequent Break- 

Throughs 
Pik hcccite ceteaeeecuceeus 51% 
kat cinde cae ennsawes 84. 
IN Gs ick Spates Mena a eke 50 
Ge ek kckscan eee ssuews 75 
‘Sade peak, 











on such a scale. A rising straight line 
trend on ratio paper denotes that the 
data on the average are increasing at 
a compound interest rate—2.2 per cent 
a year compounded annually in the 


case of the Dow-Jones industrial 
average. 

Visibly, fluctuations in the indus. 
trial average generally have kept 
within limited bounds above and be- 
low the trend line, as is the case with 
all sorts of statistical data around 
their particular trends. The hectic 
departure from trend during 1927-29 
was an outstanding exception in sta- 
tistical history. It is a fact that an- 
other unusual deviation from trend on 
the upside has occurred during the 
current year. 

This view is supported by Tables 
I and II. Table I lists the percentages 
at which former important bull mar- 
ket highs stood above their respective 
trend values. Table I manifests that, 
with the exception of 1929, prices at 
bull market tops from 1899 to 1946 
ranged between 26 per cent and 53 
per cent above trend. Table II makes 
plain, for one thing, that the July 
1954 peak standing 75 per cent above 
trend appreciably transcends, again 
excepting 1929, any previous bull 
market top trend deviation. 

Table II also points up the possible 
significance of the July 1954 wide 
swing from trend. The table compares 
the trend deviations first of the in- 
terim bull market high of February 
1926 and the 1927 top; and secondly, 
of the interim bull market high of 
Tanuary 1953 and the 1954 top (to 
date). The 1926 and 1953 tops with 
respective trend deviations of 51 per 
cent and 50 per cent were within the 
ranges of previous important bull mar- 
ket highs; yet both were surpassed 
strikingly in 1927 and 1954 with 
trend deviations well above former 
upper limits. 


A Notable Parallel 


Pictorially, the chart shows the 
1927 advance to have swept past the 
double tops of 1925-26, and the 1954 
rise likewise going above a double 
top made in 1952-53. These perform- 
ances plus the data in Table II add 
up to a notable parallel. Another in- 
teresting similarity is that both 1927 
and 1954 were and are years of falling 
industrial output and corporate earn- 
ings, but stock prices ignored such 
disappointing backgrounds to register 
sensational advances in the two years. 

We know that the 1927 rise was 
but a prelude to even more note- 
worthy upswings in 1928 and 1929. 
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No responsible person dares to. pre- 
dict what may lie in store for the 
current market. Anything is possible ; 
and with so wide a latitude, prediction 
becomes rash. All that this study sets 
out to do is to present an intriguing 
parallel and to let the reader toy with 
the contingencies suggested by the 
parallel. 

Here is one potentiality that the 
reader can play with. The 1929 top 
stood 230 per cent above trend. If 
the current advance should extend, 
say to 1956, and if the top that year 
should duplicate the 1929 peak trend 
deviation, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average in 1956 would hit 490! We 
must again admonish the reader that 
the stock market is too foxy to be tied 
down to neat statistical comparisons, 
and will set its bull market top and 
per cent trend deviation when and 
as high as it sees fit. On the other 
hand, the parallel exists in fact, and 
the possibility cannot be ruled out 
that something may come out of it 
to entrance our generation. 


Reaching for 400 


A level of over 400 would be feasi- 
ble on one of three counts. Investors 
might be willing to support previously 
unheard of stock price levels if the 
return on their investment (yields) 
warranted purchases. The Dow-Jones 
industrial average could be a buy or 
a sale at 400 and up depending on 
whether corporate earnings and divi- 
dends kept pace with rising stock 
prices. 

Investors, though, might accept 
smaller yields if they were convinced 
that a prolonged period of high in- 
dustrial production would prevail. 
Such prolonged prosperity would be 
tantamount to guarantee income. 
Continuation of a partial war econ- 
omy would, of course, place a cushion 
under industrial output. 

The third count, and an objection- 
able one, would stem from public de- 
lusion that the only direction stock 
prices would go is up. In that case 
there is no telling how prices could 
rise. Public psychology during July- 
September 1929 typified optimism 
gone berserk, an optimism that could 
only see the stock market on a per- 
petual picnic. Shall we once more 
witness the public eagerly going after 
stocks yielding but one per cent as it 
did in 1929? Let’s hope not. 
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Retail Trade Making Comeback 


Second quarter sales held close to the 1953 level 


but July volume was up and further improvement 


seems in prospect for the months to come 


oO” of the more optimistic sectors 
of the business world right now 
is retail trade. The retailer, it is 
true, has had little to cheer about 
during the last three years for even 
though volume continued to rise 
through 1953 increasing competition 
flattened profit margins. With a few 
notable exceptions, department stores 
especially were hard hit by rising 
expenses while volume either failed 
to improve to any great extent or 
else actually declined, as with R. H. 
Macy and Gimbel Brothers. 

It is not expected that retail sales 
this year will match the record vol- 
ume of 1953 when the total hit $170.8 
billion. However, 1954 will still be 
the second best year on record with 
sales of possibly $168 billion and ex- 
cept for a slow start resulting from 
consumer caution and uncertainty, 
total volume would have been abreast 








Factograph Manual 
Ready for Mailing 


Pepe revised, the new For- 
tieth Edition (1954) of Finan- 
CIAL Wokrtp’s 
Stock Facto- 


graph Manual 
has started to 
come off the 


press this week. 
Distribution via 
the mail will be- 
gin within a few 
days, and_ all 
subscribers entitled to the Manual 
should receive their copies before the 
end of the month. 


Published annually, the 304-page 
ready reference for investors gives 
important background material and 
statistics on nearly 1,900 issues listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
and the American Stock Exchange. 

















of 1953’s. Second quarter sales (in- 
fluenced somewhat by a later Easter 
this year) were almost even with the 
year-earlier period, while July vol- 
ume apparently was somewhat ahead. 
But the important thing is that the 
average citizen’s views are less pessi- 
mistic than they were six or eight 
months ago and consumers are in a 
better frame of mind to buy. 

The old fear that the nation’s busi- 
ness would be upset by reversion to 
a peacetime economy seems to be 
gone. The fact that defense output 
is on a lower level now than a year 
or two ago has become almost irrele- 
vant. Economists as well as the man 
in the street are thinking more today 
about such things as active demand 
for more products and in greater va- 
riety. It has been said, for example, 
that today’s standard of living is 
about 40 per cent above that of 1929. 
Certainly people are much more pros- 
perous. Although business has de- 
clined from mid-1953, personal in- 
comes did not dip much and the gap 
between 1953 and 1954 should not 
exceed one per cent. Savings bank 
deposits meanwhile increased to a 
record $25.4 billion during the first 
half of this year, three per cent over 
the year-earlier figure. 

These savings, however, are more 
or less out of reach of the retailer, 
who naturally feels that a high rate 
of saving is a reflection on him. More 
important in his view is the fact that 
sundry debts are being paid off and 
that more people will be likely to 
buy goods on credit during coming 
months. It is significant that less is 
heard now of price-resistance, and 
whenever people are fairly well satis- 
fied with prices they are less cautious 
about using either credit or cash. 

But the retailer knows that it does 
him no good to stand around and 
wait for a business upturn. This sum- 
mer he has gone @ut after business 
“like never before,” according to one 
industry observer. The result is that 
retail sales have exceeded the 1953 

Please turn to page 24 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


American Gas & Electric A 
Stock, now at 38, is an excellent 
quality holding, although cash yield 
of about 4% isn’t generous. (Paid 
$1.60%4 plus 2%4% stock in 1953; 
$1.23 so far in 1954.) After adjust- 
ing its figures to reflect the removal 
of the 2 per cent penalty tax on its 
consolidated return, company re- 
ported earnings per common share at 
$2.36 for the 1954 first half, vs. $2.54 
in the 1953 period. Larger deprecia- 
tion and interest charges resulting 
from extensive construction and 
major financing were mostly respon- 
sible for the dip in profits. Industry 
continues to locate new plants in the 
company’s service area and the out- 
look is for gradually increasing rev- 
enues and improving net income. 


Borg-Warner ae 

Stock now 90, is a businessman’s 
investment, (Paid $5 last year; $3 
so far in 1954.) Sales in the initial 
half of this year declined 3.9 per cent 
from the corresponding 1953 level, 
and earnings dropped to $4.05 a 
share, from $4.41 in the first six 
months last year. Management looks 
for a continuation of lower sales and 
profits comparisons for the third 
quarter. The decline in sales has 
stemmed from smaller automotive 
production, lessening demand for 
Borg-Warner parts, and from re- 
duced sales to farm equipment pro- 
ducers. Home appliance business is 
strong, however, with sales of Norge 
products 30 per cent higher in the 
first half of this year. 


Boston & Maine Cc 

At 11, stock is up sharply from the 
year’s low of 55%, but remains a risky 
speculation. (No dividends.) Rumors 
of purchases for control and also of a 
possible amalgamation of B.&M. 
with another New England system 
have been behind the sharp rise in 
the road’s equities, but the reports 
8 


lack substantiation. Operations in the 
first half of 1954 resulted in a deficit, 
but second half profits should be 
large enough to offset the loss re- 
ported to date and cover fixed 
charges. Unless traffic improves 
more than is now expected or drastic 
maintenance cutbacks are effected, it 
is doubtful whether there will be any- 
thing available for income bond in- 
terest. Substantial savings in passen- 
ger operations are expected from 55 
Budd cars and 12 diesels to be re- 
ceived between December and next 
summer. The new equipment will 
enable the road to scrap 235 old pas- 
senger cars, retire the remaining 75 
steam locomotives and increase the 
attractiveness of its passenger service. 


Commonwealth Edison A 

Stock is a good quality issue; cash 
yield, 4.1% at recent price of 44. 
(Paid $1.80 in 1953; $1.35, plus 
subsidiary stock, so far in 1954.) 
Company reversed a declining earn- 
ings trend apparent in the first quar- 
ter, and half-year net was equal to 
$1.39 (on 16.4 million shares, against 
$1.36 (14.2 million shares) in the 
like 1953 period. Conversions of pre- 
ferred stock accounted for the in- 
crease in outstanding common. Re- 
sults since February 1, do not include 
undistributed profits of Northern 
Illinois Gas Company, but only the 
amount actually received in dividends 
from that newly-formed subsidiary 
($3.2 million out of a total net of 
$4.4 million). Company now holds 
about 83 per cent of Northern Illinois 
shares, the remainder having been 
distributed to its own shareholders 
earlier this year. 


Electric Bond & Share Cc 

Stock, now at 24, is a speculation 
on management's success m setting 
up a profitable investment program. 
(Dividends paid irregularly in United 
Gas stock.) Assets applicable to the 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expresed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


common stock amounted to $27.47 
a share as of June 30, up 15.3 per 
cent over the year-earlier 1953 figure 
after adjustment for a capital dis- 
tribution of subsidiary stock. In the 
quarter ended last June 30, company 
purchased the common stocks of 
eight corporations costing $1.6 mil- 
lion. This marks its first venture as 
an investment concern. Included were 
7,000 shares of American Metal, 
2,000 du Pont, 6,000 Durez Plastics, 
4,000 Gulf Oil, 5,000 Socony-Vac- 
uum, 3,000 Standard Oil (N. J.), 
3,000 Texas Company and 2,000 
Union Carbide. As of mid-year, com- 
pany still held 32.6 per cent of 
United Gas outstanding shares, which 
must be cut to 5 per cent by July 
16, 1955, under SEC edict. 


Hilton Hotels C+ 

At 30 (an all-time high) stock car- 
ries the speculative risks connected 
with the hotel industry. (Paid 65c 
thus far in 1954; paid in 1953, $1.25.) 
Company has acquired a controlling 
interest in Hotels Statler in what is 
believed to be the largest transaction 
in the history of the industry. Hilton 
will pay $37.7 million or $50 a share 
for 753,000 shares of the Statler stock 
and has made a similar offer to all 
other Statler holders. If this offer is 
accepted, the total price paid for the 
chain would come to $76 million. 
Hilton now owns or operates 15 ho- 
tels in the United States, the Caribe 
Hilton in Puerto Rico and the Cas- 
tellana Hilton in Madrid, Spain; ad- 
dition of the eight Statler hotels will 
make Hilton the largest chain of first 
class hotels in the world. Company 
has also acquired the Shamrock Hotel 
in Houston, Texas, for a total cost of 
$18 million, from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 


Jones & Laughlin B 
Stock, now at 27 and yielding 
7.4%, is a business cycle issue. (Paid 
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$1.50 thus far in 1954; paid $1.95 in 
1953.) With this fourth largest steel 
maker operating at 76 per cent of 
capacity during the second quarter, 
compared with near-capacity in the 
like 1953 period, earnings fell to 96 
cents per share, compared with $1.67 
in the similar quarter last year. 
Under a new accounting procedure, 
J. & L. did not take the full deduc- 
tion for accelerated amortization, al- 
though the entire amount was de- 
ducted for tax purposes. On the old 
basis, earnings would have been equal 
to 67 cents per share. For the first 
six months, sales totaled $261.4 mil- 
lion and earnings were equal to $1.84 
per share, compared with $327.9 mil- 
lion and $2.52 in the like period a 
year ago. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. B+ 

Shares (69) constitute a good 
grade growth situation. (Paid $1 in 
1953; 60c so far this year.) Reflect- 
ing record quarterly sales of $57.8 
million, earnings in the second quar- 
ter of 1954 rose to 75 cents a share, 
vs. 57 cents reported for the like 
three months of 1953. For the first 
half, profits amounted to $1.39 a 
share, compared with $1.09 a year 
earlier. This year’s results have been 
helped by the acquisition of American 
Lava Corporation in June 1953 and 
of Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Company in July 1953. In addition, 
the company is including for the first 
time the results of its wholly-owned 
Canadian subsidiaries. 


Phillips Petroleum B+- 

Stock now at 63, has growth pros- 
pects but yield of 4.1% lacks attrac- 
tion. (Paid $1.95 thus far in 1954; 
paid $2.60 in 1953.) For the first 
half, the company reported profits of 
$2.59 per share, compared with $2.34 
in the like period last year. Despite 
substantial cutbacks in crude oil pro- 
duction in Texas, where the company 
has the majority of its wells, pro- 
duction averaged 121,199 barrels a 
day compared with 122,124 barrels in 
the first half of 1953. In its regular 
marketing territory, gasoline sales 
were well ahead of a year ago but 
because of a decline in spot sales, 
over-all sales of all finished liquid 
products declined 5 per cent. Crude 
oil processed fell 14 per cent, with 
the excess refining capacity built up 
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at the request of the Government 
having a depressing industry effect. 


Rochester Gas & Electric B 
Stock, at 45, yields 5% from its 
annual dividend of $2.24. After sev- 
eral years of steady gains, net income 
of $3.16 a common share was reported 
for the 12 months ended June 30, 
compared with $3.30 in the previous 
year. Although gross revenues in- 
creased at a slower rate while higher 
gas costs, wage hikes and revisions 
of electric rates cut into profits, these 
factors are believed to have reached 
their peak effectiveness and added 
househeating installations are expect- 
ed to offset them to a large degree. 
The winter months will probably pro- 
vide better earnings comparisons. 


Rohm & Haas B 
Price rise to 245 vs. 36 in 1949 
reflects company’s rapid growth in 
recent years. (Paid 80c thus far in 
1954; paid $1.60 plus 4% stock in 
1954). Due to an aggressive sales 
promotion program but also partially 
because of the expiration of EPT 
which took $3.06 per share in 1953), 
this maker of chemical, plastic and 
resinous products should report rec- 
ord results for 1954. For the first 
six months, volume was up $4.2 mil- 
lion to $66.1 million and earnings 
were $6.37 per share, as compared 
with $3.48 in the like period in 1953. 
Last year’s profits were $6.73 per 
share on sales of $120.6 million. 


St. Joseph Lead B 

One of the better metal equities, 
stock, now at 39, represents a busi- 
nessman’s commitment. (Paid $2.75 
in 1953; $1 so far in 1954.) Be- 
cause of the quality of its large ore 
deposits and a sliding wage scale 
based on metal prices, company has 
been able to operate profitably despite 
the comparatively low level of lead 
and zinc quotations. But sharply de- 
creased sales in the first half of 1954 
reduced net per share to $1.01 vs. 
$1.62 in the 1953 period. Company 
has been moderately successful in its 
oil exploration activities and now has 
50 per cent interest in three Texas 
wells. 


Sinclair Oil B 
Stock (42) enjoys strong industry 
position and provides attractive yield 


of 6.2% on $2.60 annual dividend. 
Gross for the first six months of 1954 
was $499 million, a new record for a 
half-year period, and earnings rose to 
$2.96 a share compared with $2.47 
in the corresponding half of 1953. 
Sales of residual fuel oils in the 
wholesale markets have been slightly 
lower this year, but “tank wagon” 
sales have been higher. Domestic 
production of crude oil and natural 
gas liquids established a new high of 
129,989 barrels daily for the first 
half vs. 125,758 barrels last year. Re- 
finery runs were cut in the second 
quarter, and are expected to be 
further reduced in the third quarter, 
although present sales forecasts in- 
dicate that runs may have to be in- 
creased later in the year. 


United Biscuit B 

Current price of 28 appears to dis- 
count temporary drop in earning 
power and lower dividend, and shares 
should be held for recovery. Break-in 
expenses of new plants, costs of clos- 
ing obsolete plants and higher raw 
material costs—particularly for flour, 
shortening and chocolate—have com- 
bined to bring about a temporary 
drop in earnings, and the quarterly 
dividend due September 1 (on stock 
of record August 18) has been cut to 
25 cents; previous rate was 50 cents. 
Management hopes that earnings will 
improve in the last quarter, and the 
longer term should see a return to 


considerably better than current 
levels. 
Westinghouse Electric A 


Now at 71, stock is @ good quality 
issue but yield is less than 3%. (Pays 
$2 annually.) Company continues to 
enjoy record sales and the order back- 
log is particularly well stocked with 
heavy electric utility equipment. But 
accelerated amortization will cut about 
$1 a share from reported profits for 
1954. Nevertheless, net income for 
the first half rose 25.6 per cent to 
$2.75 per share on 16.1 million shares 
vs. $2.19 on 15.9 million shares in 
the like period last year. The higher 
sales plus operating efficiencies lifted 
earnings per dollar of sales to 5.6 
cents from 4.6. Company recently 
acquired the entire capital stock of 
TV Station KPIX, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, for 106,311 Westinghouse 
shares and $434,991 cash. 
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Textile Field In Merger Era 


A number of important firms have figured in recent acqui- 


sitions and other shifts are in the making. Profits still 


slim with no convincing evidence yet of an impending turn 


ver the past month or so the tex- 

tile industry has broken out 
with a rash of consolidations or merg- 
ers. One announcement appears to 
have touched off another, while cir- 
cumstantial reports, as yet uncon- 
firmed, have linked the names of 
others. The situation suggests 
strongly that a number of similar 
arrangements have been under dis- 
cussion for a considerable period and 
that they have awaited only a favor- 
able time for the final touches. Other- 
wise it is a bit difficult to understand 
how so many bobbed to the surface 
at the same time. It is more than an 
overnight job to plan the addition of 
another organization, to work out just 
how it is to be integrated or oper- 
ated, and to agree on a price. 

The recent course of events sug- 
gests also that those most closely in 
touch with industry trends foresee an 
early upturn in the sadly depressed 
textiles, even though other observers 
may see no convincing evidence yet 
of a positive gain in sales or of sus- 
tained improvement in earnings. 

A few instances indicate how 
quickly the textile field’s crop of 
mergers developed. On July 29 the 
Amoskeag Company, an investment 
trust, disclosed that on July 15 its di- 
rectors had approved the sale for 
$4.9 million of 25,000 shares of pre- 


ferred and 43,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock—practically the entire 
capitalization—of John P. Maguire, 
Inc., an important textile factoring 
concern. Three days later J. P. 
Stevens & Co., one of the country’s 
leading textile mills, revealed itself 
as the purchaser of the Maguire hold- 
ings, at the same time announcing 
that it had sold to Textron, Inc., 42 
per cent (working control) of Rob- 
bins Mills. And just two days later— 
August 3—Textron proposed that 
American Woolen take over the Rob- 
bins stock and all of Textron’s textile 
plants. Since Textron has built its 
Woolen holdings to 45.5 per cent 
(445,000 shares) the merger appears 
assured of stockholder approval. The 
initial announcement did not indicate 
the final resting place of the New- 
market Manufacturing Co., acquired 
by Textron several weeks ago. But 
Textron plans to retain its non- 
textile interests. 

Last month also, Burlington Mills 
acquired a total of 51.5 per cent of the 
common stock of Pacific Mills and 
more than a 60 per cent interest in 
Goodall-Sanford. It still is offering 
to acquire additional Goodall-Sanford 
stock and is going ahead with plans 
to dispose of the latter’s eleven Palm 
Beach clothing manufacturing plants, 
inventories and warehouse. However, 


Burlington will retain the Palm 
Beach trade mark and will sell the 
material to clothing makers it may li- 
cense to use the trade mark. 

Another textile veteran which 
changed ownership around August 1 
is Botany Mills, which does a $40- 
million-plus business in woolen tex- 
tiles and a limited line of fabricated 
goods. Control was acquired by a 
Philadelphia clothing firm licensed 
to use the Botany trade mark. 


Others Reach Out 


Hart Schaffner & Marx is another 
long established textile interest which 
is planning to reach out for additional 
trade. It hopes to take over the So- 
ciety Brand clothing concern; the lat- 
ter’s stockholders will vote August 
23 on accepting H.S.&M.’s offer. At 
the same time rumors, which while 
denied have not been _ entirely 
scotched, picture United Merchants 
& Manufacturers as angling for Hart 
Schaffner & Marx. Its value to 
United would be enhanced should So- 
ciety Brand _ stockholders approve 
the offer—as presumably they will. 

American Woolen also has been re- 
ported as seeking to acquire control 
of Flagg-Utica Corporation, but at 
least a temporary check to that has 
been met as the result of the purchase 
of 83,770 shares by the Jewett T. 
Flagg Trust. M. Lowenstein & Sons, 
variously reported as likely or willing 
to acquire either Reeves Bros., the 
Dan River Mills or the Wamsutta 
Mills, has denied any immediate pur- 
pose to expand through acquisitions. 
Meantime, an option to acquire 435,- 
000 shares of Dan River has been of- 


The Leading Textile Manufacturers 
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American Viscose ..... Dec. 31 $235.2 $228.2 a$57.8 a$50.9 $4.88 $2.74 a$0.84 a$0.34 1941 $2.00 $1.50 39 
American Woolen ..... Dec. 31 111.9 73.5 N.R. N.R. D7.39 D10.74 aD2.45 aD4.41 ..- None None 23 
Bates Manufacturing... Dec. 31 55.3 59.3 b28.2 b23.4 0.17 1.16 £0.58  b0.25 1946 0.75 0.32% 12 
Beaunit Mills ......... Mar. 31 63.1 78.8 xe oe 1.59 0.31 sca. . oe 1953 0.25 0.75 18 
Berkshire Fine Spin. ... Sept. 30 48.5 59.0 e46.9 37.1 0.09 1.26 e1.03 e0.52 1941 1.00 0.75 15 
Burlington Mills ...... Sept.30 320.3 360.8 e276.1 243.5 1.09 1.35 e0.80 0.67 1937 0.60 045 15 
(annonces. ....<< 6... Dec. 31 198.9 186.1 N.R. N.R. 3.70 4.95 N.R. N.R 1890 2.25 2.25 59 
Celanese Corp. ........ Dec. 31 166.7 166.0 a44.5 a29.0 0.77 1.01 a0.26 aD0.19 1939 1.25 0.37% 22 
Dan River Mills ....... Dec. 31 91.1 80.6 N.R. N.R. 0.46 0.95 N.R. N.R. 1944 1.00 0.50 7 
Industrial Rayon ...... Dec. 31 67.9 70.3 b36.6 b33.8 4.83 468 62.33  »b2.10 1930 £3.00 1.50 48 
Lowenstein (M.) ...... Dec. 31 173.1 180.4 b147.4 b143.7 5.16 5.30 b3.39 b2.52 1942 2.20 1.00 39 
Pacthe Mille .......... Dec. 31 111.1 121.2 62.0 53.5 Zaid 2.54 b1.28  »b0.72 1941 1.40 1.05 39 
Pepperell Mfg. ........ June 30 76.3 82.4 cs SS 6.71 7.69 cox ae 1852 4.50 3.25 69 
Robbins Mills ......... Nov. 30 58.0 60.7 b30.6 b25.1 D1.25 D3.78 bDO0.15 bD4.47 1946 0.30 None 15 
Stevens (j.P.) .......: Oct. 31 387.1 334.5 =b172.6 b137.6 2.27 2.35 b1.09  b0.65 1946 2.00 1.25 26 
Un. Merch. & Mfrs. ... June 30 255.5 288.2 N.R. N.R. 1.47 1.98 e158 e1.28 1940 100 0.50 14 
West Point Mfg. ..... Aug. 31 130.5 136.7 b68.3 b54.9 2.32 2.29 b1.22 »b0.96 1901 1.60 080 19 





*Declared or paid to August 4. a—Three months. 
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b—Six months. c—Fiscal 1953-54. 


e—Nine months. 


f—Plus stock. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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fered around with no announced tak- 
ers. The option, which places a $24 
tag on Dan River shares, expires 
August 13. 

These are the highlights of the 
current merger situation which has 
revived interest in the textile indus- 
try generally and in the shares of its 


principal units. As the table on 
page 10 shows, profits are still on 
the slim side, and while prices of 
some types of textiles have been ten- 
tatively advanced by mills there is as 
yet insufficient evidence to justify the 
belief that better times lie just ahead 
for the textile issues. THE END 


Life Assurance Stoecks— 
Overlooked Growth Issues 


Increase in business and rise in market prices of leading 


shares have been above-average in recent years. But issues 


of only a few life companies enjoy active public markets 


ro of life insurance stocks, as a 
group, continue to reflect widen- 
ing appreciation of their long term 
erowth characteristics, and reasonabiy 
assured prospects for moderate capital 
enhancement despite current low 
yields. Premium volume has ex- 
panded rapidly over the past several 
years, and with companies generally 
adhering to conservative dividend pol- 
icies, a large proportion of earnings 
from both operations and investments 
is reinvested, thereby strengthening 
the growth factor. 

One evidence of this is that the 
average return on invested funds of 
the country’s life companies has 
risen steadily, from 2.88 per cent in 
1947 to a record 3.35 per cent last 
year, equivalent to 3.13 per cent after 
Federal income taxes. Some leveling 
off of the average return may be 
shown by the 1954 figures in view of 
the easier tone which has character- 


doliar income is not expected to 
register any significant drop from 
1953. 

Life insurance as a business is only 
about 300 years old. It is generally 
believed to have been somewhat of 
a side-line to marine insurance since 
it was customary for ship, cargo and 
master to be insured against the 
hazards of the sea. Coverage was ex- 
tended later to passengers and the 
idea of general life insurance mush- 
roomed from that point on. 

Last year life insurance companies 
operating in the United States paid 
out $4.49 billion dollars to policy- 
holders (on matured policies) and to 
beneficiaries. This compared with 
$4.50 billion in 1952. At the end of 
the year the amount of insurance in 
force totaled just under $305 billion, 
and this incidentally, was double the 
amount in force at the end of World 
War II. The war helped to impress 














life insurance, the lesson being 
brought home as a result of the Gov- 
ernment’s “G.I.” insurance fund. 

Most of the companies now operat- 
ing are of the mutual type, but stock 
corporations have been expanding 
rapidly and now have about one-third 
of the insurance in force. Their favor 
with investors and with those who 
seek insurance has been growing at 
a fast pace, despite the fact that a 
mutual company is a sort of coopera- 
tive which returns a part of its profits 
to the policy holder in the form of 
dividends. The profits of the stock 
companies, on the other hand, belong 
theoretically to the company owners 
—the shareholders—but most stock 
insurance companies now sell partici- 
pating policies which pay dividends to 
policyholders and show little profit 
for the companies. The stock com- 
panies, however appear to be more 
aggressive in their investment poli- 
cies than the average mutual and do 
better with their security and other 
holdings. 

The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents salient data of some of the 
larger stock companies which enjoy 
moderately active over-the-counter 
markets. Few life insurance shares, 
naturally, are very active, the nature 
of their appeal to investors not being 


ized money rates this year but, with on the younger element in the popu- of the sort to encourage a_ wild 
a larger total invested, the over-all lation the importance and value of scramble for the shares at any time. 
Leading Life Insurance Stock Companies 
Net Operating Net Investment *Stockholders’ 

Gain Income Equity Indi- 

c— Per Share—, r—Per Share—, -——Per Share—_, --—— Dividends ———, §$Recent cated 

1952 1953 1925 1953 1952 1953. Since 1953 +1954 Price Yield 

IN i osc israel $4.98 $4.04 $3.85 $5.06 $62.25 $67.44 1909 a$2.50 $1.75 152 1.6% 
Connecticut General ........... 0.38 4.02 10.95 15.46 122.19 136.24 1903 2.00 1.65 380 0.6 
Continental Assurance ......... 5.49 4.93 bakes 0.82 g36.28 239.78 1924 2.00 1.00 140 1.4 
Lite Zam, Co. OF VG... 6. sec sices 3.05 3.95 1.58 2.06 51.77. 54.59 1924 2.20 1.65 96 2.4 
Lincoln National .............. 8.36 12.15 4.62 6.71 g61.98 g74.15 1912 150 = 1.75 310 e 0.6 
Sun Life (Canada) ............. b96.05 b86.65 b73.67 b83.52 er sess €91909 £3.50 £3.05 195 e2.3 
Travelers Insurance .......:.... 24.91 49.75 21.67 25.64 645.15 707.79 1864 17.00 7.00 1,490 12 


*As of December 31. 
e—Based on current quarterly rate. 
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+Declared or paid to August 5. 
f—Canadian funds, less 15 per cent non-resident tax. 


§ Over-the-counter bid. 


a—Plus stock. b—Canadian dollars. 
g—Book value. 


c—Prior record unavailable. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . . LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Three-Way Pull 


Karty skeptics of the 
New York Stock Exchange effort to 
broaden the base of stock ownership 
through introduction of the new 
Monthly Investment Plan find it dif- 
ficult to retain their wait-and-see 
cynicism. Three magnets are at work 
to draw new business into broker- 
age offices. Member firms report that 
the recently launched program to pro- 
vide window space for the institu- 
tional displays of a number of leading 
companies listed on the Exchange is 
bringing results. People are drawn 
into board rooms by this attraction. 
And, once inside, they usually find 
sales material readily available point- 
ing up the convenience and relative 
safety of buying equity income 
through the Monthly Investment 
Plan. Added now is a third attraction 
in the form of the recently enacted 
tax revision legislation which allows 
a dividend credit and reduced tax 
rate on income of dividend-paying 
stocks. This added attraction, pro- 
vided by a practical-minded Con- 
gress, has been utilized by alert se- 
curities firms to promote interest in 
stocks. Toward the market place a 
three-way pull has been developed. 


An Old Pro Speaks 


Principat DEMERIT of 
the so-called “dollar averaging” plan 
is the possibility that the investor 
may buy at the top, observe his equity 
melting away, and then drop it. Con- 
versely, if he buys a stock that at 
least keeps pace with the rest of the 
market and holds on long enough, 
he is reasonably sure to see his stock 
sell in the future at least as high as 
the average price paid up to that time. 
Moreover, for those able to continue 
such a plan over a period of years, 
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it has the added advantage of be- 
coming a semi-compulsory savings 
routine. Such is the intrinsic value 
of the Monthly Investment Plan 
which now is proving attractive to 
in increasing number of new inves- 
tors. 

Somewhat to the surprise of some 
brokerage participants, a number of 
old line customers also are trying out 
the method because of its systematic 
savings feature. And at least one 
veteran in the professional investment 
field, Charles E. Merrill, believes that 
brokers “already knowledgeable about 
securities’ should get in. For the 
solid reasons that such activity 
“would certainly contribute to their 
understanding” of the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan and “I think increase 
their asset positions in the years 
ahead.” Mr. Merrill, who qualifies 
as one of Wall Street’s most success- 
ful “old pros,” has taken out several 
plans and is considering more. 


New Priming Twist 


Nor tone Arter the 
United States adopted its economic 
policy of “reflation,’” FINANCIAL 
WorLpD commented on what its read- 
ers recognized at the time as a bold 
experiment. Perhaps for the first time 
in history, the nation embarked, 
though with some trepidation, on a 
plan of economic containment. It was 
predicated on the idea that business, 
finance and Government by exercising 
considerable restraint at a time when 
spending enthusiasm ran high might 
avoid a later bust by taking some of 
the steam out of the current boom. 
The new policy of economic contain- 
ment, previously honored by lip serv- 
ice if not by actual trial, was sub- 
jected, it seemed, to more criticism 
than had been its political companion- 
piece of Communist containment 


when applied several years before to 
Soviet expansionism. Nevertheless, 
the novel economic course, once set, 
was followed and early this summer 
its sponsors and others were encour- 
aged by the evidences of increasing 
stability. “It seems reasonably safe 
to conclude,” commented FINANCIAL 
Wok -p in its June 16 issue, “that the 
1953-54 recession has passed into his- 
tory or will soon do sm” Since then, 
as July moved out, something new 
was added: It was announced that the 
Government, in contrast to its earlier 
procedure of holding back, would now 
accelerate its procurement programs 
“to give,” as Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks recently remarked, “a nudge 
to business.” 

Timing, rather than setting up a 
new spending program, will become 
the heart of the endeavor. This is 
pump-priming in the true meaning of 
the word. 


Boon to Security 


[ron ore from the rich 
Ungava fields of northern Quebec 
will find its way soon into United 
States steel production. The first 
shipment was given a rousing send- 
off at Seven Islands, Quebec, on July 
31 in a brief ceremony. To investors 
in the domestic steel industry, the 
event signified the opening of rich 
ore bodies that are relatively near 
home; in war the supply line could 
be given effective protection. The 
fear that the United States industry 
might suffer a short supply of the 
basic material was also allayed. Thus, 
the movement of iron ore out of the 
Canadian deposits marked a distinct 
epoch in strengthening both the se- 
curity and the economy of the North 
American continent. Secretary of 
Treasury George M. Humphrey who 
envisioned the project deserves con- 
gratulations on the accomplishment. 
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Prosperous ‘limes for 


The Sulphur Producers 


Industry is benefiting from the continued high level 


of demand for the mineral, as well as a full year of 


higher prices. Smaller companies active in the field 


N early everything we eat, wear, or 
use in some way depends upon 
sulphur, Fertilizer to enrich the coun- 
try’s soil, fuels and lubricants for 
autos and airplanes, paper, steel, 
paint, rubber, rayon, and even the 
atomic energy program—all require 
large amounts of sulphur. The most 
important single use of sulphur is in 
the making of sulphuric acid, the 
most widely used chemical product. 

Almost every nation has at least 
one source of this element, but Amer- 
ican sulphur is of the highest quality 
(over 99 per cent pure) and its price 
is the lowest in the world. The major 
U. S. source is the Gulf Coast region 
where elemental sulphur or brim- 
stone is obtained from salt dome de- 
posits. In 1953, when this country 
turned out some 6.5 million tons of 
sulphur, Frasch-process mines in this 
region accounted for nearly 80 per 
cent of the total, with seven per cent 
coming from pyrites or metallic ores 
containing sulphur; four per cent 
came from smelter gases, ie., gas 
from lead, zinc, or copper smelters; 
and nine per cent from “sour” natu- 
ral gas and sludge recovery. 

The “Big Two” of the sulphur in- 
dustry are Texas Gulf Sulphur 
which accounts for about 60 per cent 
of total domestic production and 
Freeport Sulphur, source of about 
one-third of this country’s output. 
Texas Gulf’s Boling Dome deposit 
reportedly makes up about half of 
the five million tons a year produced 
from Gulf Coast domes and is the 
world’s largest and richest known 
deposit of natural sulphur. The com- 
pany’s output in 1953 totaled 2,869,- 
501 long tons and normally 20 to 30 
per cent of its business consists of 
exports, chiefly to Europe. 

Freeport Sulphur has considerably 
smaller profit margins than its larger 
rival because it carries on large op- 
erations in remote areas where min- 
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ing is expensive. Freeport’s Garden 
Island Bay (La.) plant, for example, 
is anchored to 11,000 wooden pilings 
driven into the earth, a necessary pre- 
caution for mining in the swampy 
marshland near the mouth of the 
Mississippi. But such efforts have 
paid off. The Garden Island Bay de- 
velopment—the largest sulphur min- 
ing operation to be carried out any- 
where in the past 20 years—began 
producing at the rate of 500,000 tons 
a year last February, making it the 
third largest U. S. mine. 


Follow the Leaders 


Although Texas Gulf Sulphur and 
Freeport Sulphur hold pre-eminent 
positions in the sulphur mining field, 
the smaller companies—aided by con- 
sistently high demand for the min- 
eral in recent years—have also done 
well. Jefferson Lake Sulphur—third 


largest domestic producer of crude 


sulphur—last year shipped the great- 
est tonnage in its history. Its pro- 
duction (375,883 long tons) was ex- 
ceeded only in 1952. The company, 
which paid out 50 per cent of earn- 
ings during the 1949-1953 period, 
raised its quarterly dividend from 25 
to 30 cents with last December’s 
payment. 

Duval Sulphur & Potash, in which 
United Gas has a large stock inter- 
est, benefited from high sulphur de- 
mand in 1953 but was adversely af- 
fected by a softening of the potash 


market during the latter part of the 
year as a result of the extended 
drought in the Middle West. In ad- 
dition to its regular cash dividend, 
Duval made a distribution of one 
share of stock for each seven shares 
held last December. 

There are increasing signs that the 
intensified search for sulphur, being 
carried on in this country and in 
Mexico, is bearing fruit. Recently, 
Humble Oil announced a discovery 
on acreage leased from the Federal 
Government about six miles off-shore 
on the southeast coast of Louisiana. 
Evaluation of this find, which is less 
than 20 miles from the Grande Ecaille 
property of Freeport Sulphur, is 
under way. On a smaller scale, a 
newcomer to the field, Standard Sul- 
phur, has been operating a portable 
sulphur plant which taps the small 
domes in the Gulf Coast area, then 


when the dome has been drained 
moves on to another site. 
In Mexico, meanwhile, several 


companies are exploring on the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec in the State of 
Vera Cruz. These include Texas 
Gulf Sulphur, Pan American Sul- 
phur, Gulf Sulphur and Mexican Gulf 
Sulphur. The last-named company, 
which has completed plant construc- 
tion at the San Cristobal dome in 
southern Mexico, was successful in 
turning out the first Frasch-process 
brimstone ever produced outside the 
United States. Pan American Sul- 
phur is also building a plant in this 
vicinity and, like Mexican Gulf Sul- 
phur, is partly financed by Export- 
Import Bank loans. 

It is possible that projects under 
way, plus new discoveries, could re- 
sult in a temporary glut in sulphur 
supplies. Recently it was reported 
that the Sicilian sulphur industry, the 
largest in Europe, has been under- 
going a crisis because of restrictions 
on shipments behind the Iron Cur- 


The Leading Sulphur Producers 


7-Revenues— -———Earned Per Share———, 
c~Annual— 
1952 1953 1952 


Duval Sulphur & Potash $9.9 $11.9 $3.06 $3.05 


(Millions) 


Freeport Sulphur....... 38.3 48.6 


Indic. 
7 6 Months ~ Divi- 
1953 1953 1954 dend 


$1.93 $2.08 


Recent 
Price 


s$1.25 31 


Yield 
4.0% 


3.05 3.56 1.71 1.99 2.50 63 4.0 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur.. 69 81 1.65 2.002 1.03 1.44 120 33 3.6 


Mexican Gulf Sulphur... 
Pan American Sulphur. . 
Texas Gulf Sulphur..... 


N.R. N.R. 





stock in 1953, D—Deficit. N.R.—-Not reported. 


73.3 783 752 7.35 387 4.65 


a—1l2 months ended March 31. b—Over-the-counter bid price. e—Includes $1 extra. 


N.R.N.R. DO.15 0.65 ; big 


... aD0.01 Nil b19 Re 
e5.00 101 4.9 


s—Also paid 
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tain. However, the high-cost indus- 
try in that country normally produces 
only about 300,000 tons annually, a 
small fraction of total domestic pro- 
duction. 

But from a longer term standpoint, 
growth in sulphur demand is bound 
to be substantial and additional sup- 


plies should have little difficulty in 
finding markets. The Materials Pol- 
icy Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman, for example, forecast 
a doubling in domestic requirements 
for the mineral in the next quarter- 
century. Shares of the leading pro- 
ducers—Texas Gulf Sulphur and 





Freeport Sulphur—continue to hold 
long-term appeal, although yields are 
hardly generous enough to attract the 
income-seeker. The more speculative 
smaller industry factors, though car- 
rying a substantially greater risk fac- 
tor, should also benefit from expand- 
ing use of the mineral. 


“Nabisco” Cashing In On Modernization Program 


Large-scale program to improve facilities has begun to 


bear fruit. Margin of earnings over the regular $2 dividend 


is slowly widening and an increase may be in prospect 


, ormed 56 years ago as a consoli- 
dation of major producers, Na- 
tional Biscuit has since been the un- 
disputed leader in the specialty baking 
field. Sales last year reached a record 
$359 million, just about three times 
the volume of each of its two closest 
competitors — Sunshine and United 
Biscuit. 

Most of the company’s business is 
derived from the biscuit and cracker 
division (an estimated 75 per cent), 
although, unlike its competitors, 
bread is also baked. Among the many 
well known brands are Uneeda Bis- 
cuit, Nabisco Sugar Wafers, Fig 
Newtons, Lorna Doone Shortbread, 
Oreo Creme Sandwich, Premium 
Saltine Crackers and fast growing 
Ritz Cheese Crackers. In addition, 
the company makes dog biscuits and 
other specialty items such as pretzels, 
potato chips and ice cream cones. 

Although the largest portion of 
volume originates in the eastern sec- 
tion of the U. S., the company has 
been gradually developing markets 
on the Pacific Coast, in the western 
and southern states and especially in 
Canada. Branches also operate in 
England, Mexico and Venezuela. 

In this country, the company’s 
sales force of 3,000 men get orders 
each week from 350,000 of the na- 
tion’s 450,000 retail grocers. On an 
average, these salesmen sell about $1 
million worth of goods each day of 
the week. The organization is ex- 
tremely well integrated, the company 
milling about 80 per cent of the flour 
requirements of its 22 cracker bak- 
eries and 16 bread bakeries located 
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throughout 19 states. Substantially all 
deliveries are made by company- 
owned trucks. 

Since the late ’thirties, profit mar- 
gins have tended to narrow. Primarily 
responsible was company reluctance 
to undertake an extensive moderniza- 
tion program, as competition was 
doing. In 1936, the company built 
its first band oven, a continuous bak- 
ing process which operates faster and 
more efficiently than the old wheel 
type oven whose main virtue was its 
low construction cost. Although com- 
petition was fast to recognize the 
superiority of this new oven, by 1948 
National had only 19 such ovens as 
against 130 of the older type. 

Under the direction of a new post- 





National Biscuit 


Seles Earned *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Per Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $93.7 $1.62 $1.60 3334—17 
1938.. 90.2 1.64 1.60 28 —15% 
1939... 91.0 1.62 1.60 28%—21% 
1940.. 96.1 1.43 1.20 244%—16% 
1941.. 110.8 1.37 1.60 18%—13% 
1942... 1548 1.19 140 16%—13 
1943.. 183.0 1.10 1.20 23 —15% 
1944.. 205.3 1.16 1.20 243%4—20% 
1945.. 205.0 140 1.20 34%—23% 
1946.. 2202 245 1.20 37%—25% 
1947.. 263.9 3.37 1.50 34%—27 
1948.. 2963 3.11 2.00 32%4.—26% 
1949.. 2944 317 2.00 40%—30% 
1950.. 2964 3.08 2.30 39%—31% 
1951.. 329.9 2.30 2.00 3534—29% 
1952.. 3465 2.56 2.00 35%—2934 
1953.. 359.0 2.61 2.00 38 —34 
Six months ended June 30: 

1953.. $176.4 $1.21 ha. cewaae nee 
1954.. 179.6 1.36 a$2.00 b427%,—36% 





*Dividend paid in every year since 1899. 
a—Paid or declared through August 4. b— 
Through August 4. 


war management team, however, the 
company has been converting to 
newer type facilities at a rapid pace. 
Since 1946, $104 million has been 
spent on modernization and, as of 
last year, approximately 80 per cent 
of facilities for production has been 
completely modernized. Last Septem- 
ber, for instance, the company opened 
a mammoth $20 million plant in 
Chicago capable of producing about 
$55 million worth of products annu- 
ally on its 12 new band ovens. A 
new plant will be opened in Phila- 
delphia next year. 

An average of about $15 million 
in each of the next three years will 
be spent to complete this expansion 
program. Reflecting the conservative 
policies of the company, the entire 
program has been accomplished with- 
out outside financing, one result being 
that working capital, which was $62.6 
million in 1946, declined to $51.4 mil- 
lion by the end of last year. 

Following a 1951 postwar earnings 
low of $2.30 per share, the company’s 
modernization program has finally 
started to pay off. Net income in 
1953 rose to $2.61 per share and for 
the first half of this year, net profit 
of $1.36 per share was 12.4 per cent 
ahead of the same 1953 period. As 
a result, the margin over the regular 
$2.00 dividend has been widening. 

With National Biscuit showing a 
profit in each quarterly period since 
the formation of the firm and with a 
dividend record that extends back to 
1899, the stock, now at 41, qualifies 
as a stable income producer although 
the present yield is a comparatively 
low 4.9 per cent. But now that the 
end of the expansion program is in 
sight, and in view of the company’s 
past policy of liberality, an increase 
in dividends would seem to be in 
prospect later on. 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 
















Major stimulants to the market are not in immediate 


prospect. Moreover, the extent and duration of the 


The market has had good cause for the sus- 
tained advance of recent months. The widely ad- 
vanced business recession has turned out to be a 
mild tapering off in industrial activity. Earnings 
have held up surprisingly well, in many instances 
rising despite lower sales. And first-half cash divi- 
dend payments reached a record high, making relief 
from double taxation of corporate dividends all the 
more timely. All of this has enabled the Dow-Jones 
industrial stock price index to score a 37 per cent 
gain since last September, with many blue chips 
and favored groups (such as the aircrafts) con- 
siderably bettering this percentage. However, much 
of the good news has now been absorbed and it 
remains to be seen what influences could give the 
market a fillip sufficient to sustain its momentum. 


While the business downswing has definitely 
flattened out, a sidewise movement in total activity 
over the next few months seems more likely than 
any pronounced change. The chemical industry, 
for example, will probably continue to run at about 
75 per cent of capacity and, in the steel industry, 
U. S. Steel anticipates that second half operations 
may average between 70 and 75 per cent of capacity 
compared with a 75 per cent rate in the first half. 
Commenting on the outlook for the balance of the 
year, the National City Bank of New York notes 
such favorable factors as high consumption, re- 
duced inventories and assurance of an abundant 
supply of money and credit. But the bank observes: 
“To bring about a strong recovery . . . forces more 
dynamic than the foregoing would have to appear.” 


The importance of institutional buying in the 
market advance is widely recognized. A two-day 
survey of trading in March revealed that banks, 
investment trusts, and insurance companies ac- 
counted for 18.7 per cent of New York Stock Ex- 
change transactions; however, the margin of pur- 
chases over sales was moderate even then, though 
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advance warrants a conservative investment policy 


the Dow-Jones average was some 50 points lower 
than at present. But the weak leadership evident in 
recent markets, with flurries in aircrafts and steels, 
and increasing attention to low-priced issues, is 
hardly indicative of an investment-type market. 
Strength in steel shares is not necessarily a bullish 
omen since this group has shown a tendency in the 
past to outperform the market for short periods and 
to show below-average performance for longer 
periods. 


Merger rumors—some based on fact, others on 
fancy—have caused a host of issues to move up in 
price on the basis of what they might be worth in 
a sell-out rather than on earnings or dividend pros- 
pects. Superficially, the merger trend is bullish. 
But it is also an unmistakable sign that the day of 
keen competition has returned and “weak sisters” 
are being taken over by stronger enterprises. Still 
another element of potential weakness is the boom 
in uranium stocks which has jet-propelled many 
listed stocks as well as countless unlisted stocks 
selling at 25 cents per share and under. Few can 
doubt that the shake-out in this group—when it 
comes—will be substantial. 


While recent signs of technical weakness may 
not be conclusive, this would seem to be a good 
time for investors to survey their portfolios with 
a critical eye, weeding out issues which have had 
sharp run-ups or do not qualify for longer term 
holding on the basis of quality or yield. Many 
investors now have paper profits which they pre- 
sumably may seek to “cash in” before the year’s 
end. The forthcoming Congressional elections are 
admittedly a question mark. It should also be re- 
membered that the market was advancing while 
business declined in the latter part of 1953 and 
into 1954 so that a reaction while business is im- 
proving would establish no new precedent. 

Written August 5, 1954; Louis J. Rolland 
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Construction Contract Awards 


Engineering contract awards including heavy 
construction and mass housing as compiled by 
Engineering News-Record are still below the record 
volume reported for the first 30 weeks of 1953 but 
it is significant that an important rise has occurred 
in large housing projects. During the last two 
weeks of July, contracts included $13 million for 
a 500-unit project near the eastern end of Long 
Island, N. Y., $8 million for 800 ranch houses at 
St. Clair Shores, Mich., $5.4 million for a 600-unit 
project at Flat Rock, Mich., $5 million for a 200- 
unit project at Akron, Ohio, and $5 million for 
new houses at Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y. Total 
contract volume for mass housing during the two 
weeks was $191 million. Other contracts include 
$100 million for a Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company (N. J.) generating station, $11 million 
for a Delaware River bridge connecting the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey Turnpikes, and $10 
million for a billet heating furnace of the American 
Steel & Wire Division of U.S. Steel Corporation at 
Cuyahoga, Ohio. The American Bridge Division of 
U.S. Steel has the contract for the bridge. 


Dividend Payments Rise 


Cash dividend payments have been higher right 
along this year following a substantial increase in 
January when many firms shifted payment dates 
to that month from December 1953. A rise of 1.5 
per cent in June payments compared with the 1953 
month reflected higher disbursement rates in the 
oil refining and chemical industries, and in mining 
and communications companies in the non-manu- 
facturing group. There was also an appreciable 
increase in the heat, light and power group which 
stemmed from share capital expansion as well as 
higher rates of payment. The prospect ahead is for 
continued large payments since many companies 
reported first half earnings which were ample or 
more than sufficient to cover the annual dividend 
rates. In reporting disbursements to stockholders 
for the month of June the Commerce Department 
noted that manufacturing company disbursements 


were up two per cent, non-manufacturing one per 
cent. 


Rail Net Down Sharply 

With car loadings through July off about 12.5 
per cent from the 1953 level, operating and net 
revenues of the Class I railroads were down 
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sharply. Operating revenues for the first six months 
declined 13.5 per cent and with operating expenses 
down only 8.1 per cent, net income, after deduction 
of debt servicing costs, fell 46 per cent. Net 
through June was estimated at $224 million vs. 
$418 million reported in the first half of 1953. For 
the month of June, net of $59 million was 26 per 
cent under the $80 million shown for the 1953 
month. Under the circumstances it is hardly likely 
that full year net will exceed $600 million or 30 per 
cent under 1953 results, the poorest showing since 
1949 when $438.2 million was earned. 


Movie Earnings 
The motion picture companies’ policy of concen- 


trating on fewer and more expensive pictures ap- 
pears to be paying off. Columbia Pictures’ net in 


the year ended June 30 is believed to have topped 


$4 a share and Twentieth Century-Fox looks for 
profits of cround $3 a share this year compared 
with $1.65 in 1953. Paramount, Universal, and 
Loew’s, meanwhile, are showing satisfactory in- 
terim profits. Some of the forthcoming high-cost 
pictures which will deal with religious or historical 
subjects include Twentieth Century’s The Egyptian, 
Loew’s Ben Hur, and The Ten Commandments to 
be distributed by Paramount. The trend toward 
fewer and more lavish films, however, is not going 
over well with the exhibitors who complain that 
the shortage of pictures necessitates longer runs 
than are in many instances justified. 


Stock Split Effects 


Stock splits have long been regarded as one of 
the means of broadening stock ownership and a 
study by the United States Trust Company indicates 
how such action has worked out in specific in- 
stances. The bank has compared the number of 
stockholders in two well-known companies in a 
number of industries, covering a period in which 
one company split its stock and the other did not. 
In the case of Atlantic Refining, which split twice 
during the 1947-52 period, stockholders rose from 
25,356 to 33,835 while Sinclair Oil (which did not 
split) showed a negligible gain in ‘stockholders; 
shareholders of Freeport Sulphur (which split its 
stock) increased from 11,052 in 1948 to 12,760 
in 1952 while Texas Gulf Sulphur, a “non-splitter,” 
showed a decrease in shareholders during the same 
period. The bank observes that “a stock split nor- 
mally brings about an increase in stockholders . . . 
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this, in part, is due to the interest created by the 
availability of the split shares to a new group of 
investors in a more popular price range.” 


Refinery Spread Lower 


For the ninth successive month the average 
spread between the prices received by oil refiners 
and the field cost of crude oil narrowed in July, 
the slump of nine cents a barrel—compared with 
a three-cent decline in June—narrowing the spread 
from 90 cents in June, and $1.07 last November, to 
81 cents. The price of crude oil in the field has 
held unchanged at $2.82 a barrel ever since the first 
of the year. Refiners’ profits depend on the spread. 
Most companies producing only a moderate per- 
centage of their refinery throughput are affected 
by the narrowed margin to the extent that they rely 
upon purchased crude. 


Metal Allotments Cut 


Fourth quarter allotments of steel, copper and 
aluminum for atomic needs and defense production, 
have been reduced from the allocations for the 
third quarter, the curtailments by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization amounting to 12 per cent for 
steel, 15 per cent for copper and seven per cent for 
aluminum. The cut is the sixth across-the-board 
quarterly cut for the three metals, and reflects de- 
creasing production for defense purposes, the 
slashes affecting principally the tank, aircraft, and 
ammunition programs. The new allotments are 
only about one-third as large for steel and copper 
and one-fourth as large for aluminum as allocations 
for the fourth quarter of 1953. The allotments rep- 
resent authority for contractors and manufacturers 
to purchase the three metals at the mill level, and 
assure them of delivery when needed. 


Alaskan Oil Search 


Major companies and small “wildcatters” are 
stepping up the search for oil in Alaska. Among 
the companies exploring in the territory are Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Shell Oil and Phillips 
Petroleum. In addition, Alaskan concerns which 
are offering $1 a share stock in newspaper adver- 
tisements are capitalizing on the keen interest in 
finding new oil sources. There is no actual produc- 
ticn of oil in Alaska at the present time although 
some $4 million has been spent on exploration in 
the past three years and an estimated $2 million 
more will be spent this year. Potential demand 
for natural gas exists in the population centers of 
Fairbanks and Anchorage if gas is found in con- 
nection with the search for oil. 


Corporate News 

Arundel Corporation’s contract work on hand 
on June 30, 1954 totaled $19.4 million, compared 
with $13.7 million a year earlier. 

Childs Co. has acquired the capital stock of Fred 
Fear & Co., a Brooklyn firm dealing in maple syrup, 
clam juice, Easter egg colors, flavoring extracts. 

San Diego Gas & Electric plans to offer 800,000 
shares of common stock in October, pending ap- 
proval by California Public Utilities Commission. 

National Distillers Products’ shipments of whisky 
currently are running 10% to 12% ahead of last 
year’s rate, and management expects total 1954 
earnings to exceed the 1953 level of $1.18 a share. 

American President Lines has purchased the con- 
trolling stock interest in American Mail Line. 

Stockholders of Lindsay Chemical Co. will vote 
August 20 on a proposal to increase the authorized 
common and preferred stock to allow for a five-for- 
one split of both issues. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not 
to be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


_ These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67.......... 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 109 3.38 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961........ 98 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

EE. Kthegrrdebebesccuiienmnica’ 100 =3.12 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 99 3.06 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 95 2.95 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 96 3.00 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 95 3.00 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 106 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 31%4s, 1970.. 102 3.09 104 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974...... 101 3.43 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 134 5.22% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 59 = 4.24 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 104 4.33 106 


Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 132 3.79 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 87 5.75 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


et IONE - vicixncwnncore *$1.00 $100 41 25% 
E] Paso Natural Gas.......... *160 080 41 3.9 
URE DOE kis ccvrcrkdaasne 2.65 200 76 43.7 
Int'l Business Machines....... *3.20 *2.80 299 71.3 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 2.25 64 4.7 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 150 82 3.0 
Sted Bt GIMME, «.ckseckkesncs 150 0.75 .2 538 
Uinited "sISCHE.5kckacbeuesccuc 2.00 125 28 3.6 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 150 72 28 





* Also paid stock. { Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-~Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $6.75 173 5.2% 
Borden Company .c.ccccessses 2.80 180 71 4.0 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 060 14 64 
Consolidated Edison ......... 2.30 1.80 47 75.1 
ee eee 3.00 2.25 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville......... 500 3.00 78 6.4 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 250 43 7.0 
May Department Stores....... 190 137-35 5.1 
rere vere 1m UMC SCS 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 205 165 45 49 
Pacific Lighting ........seeee- 1.62% 150 36 5.6 
Philip Morris Ltd............. $00 225 3% 79 
Salwway GMO cis scccvcesaws 240 120 4 53 
Socony-Vacuum  .......eeseeee 2.25 150 44 5.1 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 150 46 4.4 
| ere re 200 100 44 4.6 
Temes COMMIT. ccc ccccccncces 340 150 73 4.7 
Union Pacific B.R. ......ccees 6.00 4.75 137 4.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 1.70 080 26 65 
West Penn Electric............ 2.200 1.10 44 5.0 


{ Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


BUG DRE oc ccccesccsivacs $3.00 $3.00 48 63% 
Datibieta DHE ovis. occ ceweseia 400 450 80 63 
Brooklyn Union Gas .......... 150 1.17% 33 5.2 
Claett. PeABGay codes éediece 250 190 3b 6724 
Container Corporation ........ 2.20 1.75 64 4.7 
Flintkote Company .........+- 200 200 35 5.7 
General Motors .............. 400 300 80 590 
Glidden Company ............ 200 150 37 5.4 
Kennecott Copper ..........+. 6.00 2.50 87 6.9 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 *150 47 43 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 300 84 48 
Simmons Company ........... 250 150 36 7.0 
RUE TIE. vc canes tneesse tins 260 195 43 60 
Sperry Corporation ........... 3.00 150 68 4.4 
ie eee ee 300 225 .55 55 





* Also paid stock. { Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 








WASHINGTON, D. C. — Several 
months ago, the Department of Jus- 
tice let word out that it is investi- 
gating the auto industry, particularly 
General Motors and Ford. There may 
be another investigation, either by 
the Anti-Trust Division or by the 
Federal Trade Commission. It’s the 
dealers this time who are suspect 
and suspicion isn’t confined to the 
distributors of any particular make. 
It seems that they brought it on 
themselves. 

Through their trade association, 
car dealers have been agitating for 
an exception to the anti-trust laws. 
They think that manufacturers 
should be allowed to cancel the fran- 
chises of dealers who engage in 
“bootlegging” operations—i.e., sell 
new cars at cut prices to used car 
dealers, Both the Justice Department 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
have argued against a bill that would 
permit the auto makers to take such 
action. After all, autos, as well as 
tooth-paste and electric fans, can be 
fair-traded. Would the dealers really 
be better off if they no longer could 
get rid of overstock? Why add to the 
many exceptions to the Sherman Act? 
Despite all these questions, a Senate 
Committee reported the bill favor- 
ably. 

But Justice already was investigat- 
ing refusal of newspapers in several 
cities to accept advertisements of cut- 
price car dealers. There was a faint 
suggestion that dealers were trying to 
put pressure on each other to boy- 
cott part of the trade, which, after 
all, is against the law. Investigations 
aren't usually announced; this one 
hasn’t been. There were only what 
seemed to be hints. 

































A few years ago, spokesmen for 
Small Business wanted to force man- 
ufacturers to charge freight to their 
customers. At the suggestion of the 
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tive—Change in dividend tax law has interesting possibilities 


Federal Trade Commission may investigate automobile dealers 


—Atomic Energy Commission members becoming very secre- 


car dealers, the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee has taken the op- 
posite approach. It would prohibit 
charging freight that isn’t actually in- 
curred in shipping cars. It comes to 
the same thing. 


The statistics put out by the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
show an interesting trend. Recent 
loans have not been to build new gen- 
erators or to extend power lines. 
Under a special clause in the Act, 
they’ve been in effect discounting in- 
stalment paper to sell electric ap- 
pliances. REA lends to co-ops, which 
finance local dealers. 

Bigger companies, such as West- 
inghouse and General Electric, have 
been plugging harder for rural sales. 
The co-ops, which must build up 
their load in order to pay off debts 
to REA, welcome the promotion. 
They’ve been taking care of dealers, 
who are making sales on one and two 
year paper and REA is taking care 
of them. Loan statistics suggest that 
rural sales volume has been pretty 
good. 

The large appliance makers profit 
two ways. First, there’s the direct 
profit on a sale. Second, as more 
power is used, generating and trans- 
mission equipment depreciates. More- 
over, the chances are increased that 
new investments in equipment will be 
necessary. The attempt to sell, say, 
electric fans is an investment in later 
sales to expand the generating and 
distributing system. 


It will be interesting to see how 
the changes in tax laws affect divi- 
dend policies. On the one hand, 
there’s the better break given to 
stockholders in the small deduction 
from taxable income and in the 4 
per cent credit against computed 
taxes. It’s not much, but enough to 
make stockholders more eager for 









dividend checks. Will boards of di- 
rectors oblige? 

On the other hand, Congress has 
softened a law intended to increase 
dividends and, therefore, personal in- 
come collections. A company which 
seems to be accumulating earnings in 
order to avoid personal taxes by key 
stockholders, could be ordered to 
show that the intentions of the direc- 
tors were altogether innocent. Now 
the burden of proof has been trans- 
ferred to the Revenue Service. More- 
over, the stiff penalty has been cut. 

Generalizations that companies in 
which wealthy management holds 
large blocks will go slow probably 
need to be qualified, since exactly op- 
posite cases can be shown. It does 
seem likely, however, that there won’t 
be much change in so-called personal 
corporations ; the incentive for change 
isn’t sufficient. 


At Atomic Energy Commission 
offices, big-wigs have become so 
secrecy minded that they won’t even 
let out agency rules on whether em- 
ployes may accept gifts from out- 
siders. No agency announces rules of 
that kind, but, if asked, releases them 
at once. AEC management, unfortu- 
nately, has been getting a poor press 
and has become publicity conscious. 


The primary manufacturers of 
soluble chlorophyll—Rystan, Ameri- 
can Chlorophyll and a few others— 
are still in business, but sales have 
dropped sharply. A few years ago, 
practically every tooth-paste was 
green. Chlorophyll found its way 
even into dog food. Only a few 
brands of chewing gum still contain 
it. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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BLAW-KNOX 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 150 





The Board of Directors of 
Blaw-Knox Company, a Dela- 
ware corporation, at a meet- 
ing held Monday, July 26, 
1954, declared a_ dividend of 
THIRTY CENTS ($.30) per 
share on its outstanding Capi- 
tal Stock of the par value 
of $10.00 per share, payable 
September 10, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 11, 1954. 


G. L. LANGRETH, 


Vice President—Finance 
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FINANCE COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 

78th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 

_The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable October 10, 


1954 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 23, 1954. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 53 cents a share 
on $2.12 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
and $1.4334 on the $5.75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock. All preferred 
dividends are payable October 10, 
1954 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 23, 1954: 


A. E. WEIDMAN 








Treasurer 
July 22, 1954 
YY 
CORPORATION 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


DIVIDEND No. 5 
The board of Directors has 


declared aregular semi-annual 
dividend of Twenty-five cents 
($0.25) a share on common 
stock payable August 19, 
1954, to stockholders of record 


August 9, 1954. 
M. J. FOX, Jr. 


Treasurer 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
July 27, 1954 
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New-Business Brevities 





Machinery... 

Luria Engineering Company has 
designed a_ structural steel-cutting 
machine which is four times as fast 
as a conventional mechanical saw— 
by means of three acetylene-oxygen 
torches capable of cutting all sides 
of an I-beam simultaneously and to 
a bevel within 1/32nd of an inch, the 
machine reduces the time in which 
a wide steel beam can be cut from 
eight to two minutes. . . . Life is get- 
ting easier for cattle as well as for 
humans it would seem; now, instead 
of the cattle going to the field to 
graze, they'll be able to get their nour- 
ishment right in the barnyard—feed- 
ing in this manner is known as 
“zero pasture,’ a new system which 
is given impetus by the development 
recently by New Holland Machine 
Company of equipment for harvesting 
forage... . Two new materials han- 
dling units have recently been added 
to the line offered by Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company—one is a 5,000 
pound capacity electric-powered fork 
truck (model F-30T5), the other a 
6,000 pound capacity low-lift plat- 
form truck which is particularly use- 
ful where a variety of skids with 
varying heights are to be handled. 


Building ... 

Latest in Scotch brand pressure- 
sensitive tapes is an industrial prod- 
uct made of aluminum foil and de- 
signed to speed the joining of foil- 
backed insulation batts—a product of 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company, it is catalogued as No. 425 
tape... . Armstrong Cork Company’s 
Temlock sheathing is now being proc- 
essed with an asphalt coating on the 
exterior side—the idea is to increase 
the sheathing’s ability to shed rain 
during installation. . Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation is getting ready to 
spread its wings—in the fall it will 
begin the manufacture of wallpaper. 
... Adjustable aluminum stilts add 24 
inches of height to an individual in 
order to do away with the need for 
step-ladders and scaffolding for some 
building jobs—easy to use, the stilts 
have 5x7%4-inch non-slip bases and 


are a product of Skiggs Manufactur- 
ing Company. . . . Kitchen ranges 
can now be installed so that house- 
wives can move them from their nor- 
mal position for cleaning purposes— 
the required casters and flexible hose 
are available from a firm called 
Kitchen Range Roll-Away Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Office Equipment... 

What looks like an attractive piece 
of African mahogany home furniture 
in the photograph below actually is a 
fire-proof, tamper-proof safe provid- 
ing nearly 1.4 cubic feet of protective 
space—introduced by Brush-Punnett 
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Company, the new Sentry cabinet- § 4, 
safe is made for home or office use, H _ 
and measures 25% x 20x 20 inches. § 
.. . Bostitch, Inc., has added a small, § «. 
desk-size saddle binding type of stap- § 
ler to its line—it is strong enough to § }, 
bind from eight to 128 pages of me- § }, 
dium weight stock, and can handle § ¢ 
pages up to 12 inches wide... . The § ¢ 
use of an International Business Ma- § ,, 
chines Corporation system for special ff ¢, 
checking accounts, which has enabled § , 
a White Plains, N. Y., bank to effect J ;, 
a savings of more than $30,000 an- § ,, 
nually, is described in a booklet Spe- § \ 
cial Checking Accounts with IBM § ¢; 
Checks, now available on request to § ¢ 
that company—described is the pro- ff ¢ 
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Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled Balance 
of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


Billings during the period: 
Shipbuilding contracts 


Ship conversions and repairs . . 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories . 
Other work and operations. . . 


eee es Se: 


Three Fiscal Months Ended 


Dock Company 


Six Fiscal Months Ended 





June 28,1954 June 29, 1953 June 28, 1954 June 29, 1953 

. « « $33,097,588 $24,811,647 $59,038,163 $40,952,699 
9,378,565 18,806,842 17,228,812 28,583,105 

1,272,567 1,581,986 2,782,615 2,632,461 

3,981,067 2,565,329 6,403,045 5,318,661 

» « « $47,729,787 $47,765,804 $85,452,635 $77,486,926 








At June 28, 1954 


Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the close of 


the period . . 


Number of employees at the close of the period . . «> 


$221,564,875 
14,811 


At June 29, 1953 


$248,687,120 
16,263 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income for 
any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are subject 


to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 
By Order of the Board of Directors 
R. |. FLETCHER, Financial Vice President 


July 28, 1954 











account is opened to the preparation 
of depositor statements. 


Electronics... 

Boating enthusiasts can now enjoy 
large-screen television while afloat, 
thanks to Marvin Middlemark, a 
chemical engineer who overcame the 
theoretically impossible by inventing 
an all-direction TV antenna — by 
means of a nine-position electronic 
switch which eliminates the need for 
rotating the antenna itself, it is pos- 
sible to gain reception even in fringe 
areas... . Tung-Sol Electric Inc. is in 
volume production of a new series 
of TV tubes which may help to bring 
down the cost of producing receivers 
—in all, 26 tube types are involved, 
meeting the needs of practically any 
“series string circuit” a manufacturer 
may devise. . . . Philco Corporation 
has a 21-inch color TV tube which 
has been licensed to General Electric 
Company and Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation — although development 
work on the tube has not been fully 
completed, it is estimated that the cost 
of production of the simplified color 
tube will be only about 10 to 15 per 
cent more than that of a black-and- 
white model. . .. Magnavox Corpora- 
tion is broadening its product line 
to include table model radios and 
components for high-fidelity sound 
systems—the latter will be integrated 
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in design and will include tuner, amp- 
lifiers, record changer and speaker. 


Packaged Products... 

A newcomer to the citrus concen- 
trate industry, Golden Gift, Inc., has 
a commercially tested process to 
convert orange juice into a 3-to-l 
concentrate retaining “approximately 
93 per cent of the juice’s original 
flavor” —called the Hi-Ester (flavor) 
Retention Process, it is said also to 
be suitable for the concentration of 
other juices such as pineapple and 
grape, and of milk; the process will 
be licensed to others... . A filter-tip 
Herbert Tareyton cigarette, identified 
by diagonal red, white and blue 
stripes in the bottom corner of the 
package, is being introduced this week 
by American Tobacco Company; ini- 
tially, the new cigarette will be avail- 
able only in the New England states, 
but nationwide distribution will fol- 
low shortly—featured in the king- 
size, cork tipped cigarette is a dual 
type of filter which acts mechanically 
to cut down on the passage of smoke 
solids as well as chemically to absorb 
gaseous constituents in tobacco. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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How a half-century of concen- 
tration on “fine engineering” in- 
evitably shapes the personality 
of a business, is well set forth in 
**Pirst Fifty Years’’—Golden 
Anniversary book of 





CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 





@ copy is yours upon reques? 
on business letterhead. 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
ond steering axles @ axle housings @ tractor 
drives @ lift trucks © towing tractors @ Ross 
Carriers @ POWRWORKER hand trucks @ 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 
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Pullman 
I ncorporated 


88th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 
paid by Pullman Incorporated 
and predecessor companies 







A regular quarterly divided of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on Septem- 
ber 14, 1954 to stockholders of 
record August 20, 1954. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 
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Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
July 29, 1954, a dividend of fifty cents (50c) per 
share was declared on the Common Stock of the 

Corporation, payable September 30, 
1954, to Common stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
September 1, 1954. 

The Board also declared a divi- 
dend of one dollar nine and three- 
eighths cents ($1.09375) per share 

on the $4.375 Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable September 15, 1954, to Pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 1, 1954. 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 









































































TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend No. 69 


The Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share on the common stock, pay-* 
able September 15, 1954, to ack 
holders of record August 18, 1954. 
WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 



























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable September 15, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 25, 1954. 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary. 














NTO ITS OWN—In a number 

of respects the quick oversub- 
scription of the recent offering of 
United States Steel Corporation 
debentures was the most significant 
financial operation in the industrial 
field of the year to date. As previ- 
ously recorded, it was the largest 
offering to be made under the cap- 
taincy of Morgan Stanley & Company 
since the sale last December of $300 
million General Motors Corporation 
debentures. It marked the creation of 
a senior security for the Steel Corpo- 
ration which since 1944 had been 
without funded debt. Quick oversub- 
scription of the issue, priced to yield 
1.30 to 2.65 per cent for maturities 
ranging from one to ten years, pro- 
vided another striking indication that 
the historic public offering mechanism 
for raising capital funds has come 
back into its own. For a number of 
years, private placement had threat- 
ened obsolescence of the syndicate 
method. 


Other Features—Associated with 
Morgan Stanley in the underwriting 
were 244 investment firms. The total 
transaction involved $300 million 
debentures of which $225 million 
were sold by the underwriters to, in 
the order of size of purchases, the 
nation’s commercial banks, savings 
banks and other institutional buyers. 
For their own and other accounts, the 
commercial banks took over half of 
the issue. Through the banks and in 
some cases direct, purchases were 
made for short term investment of 
corporate working capital funds and 
longer-term maturities were bought 
for various corporate pension funds. 
Individual buying, as was to be ex- 
pected, was negligible, tax exempt 
municipal bonds getting the nod here. 
There was very little insurance com- 
pany buying. 


Growing Power—From the 
longer-range standpoint, a significant 
feature was Big Steel’s action in set- 








ting aside $75 million of the total 


Business Background 


U. S. Steel financing reveals growing stature of workingmen as 


nation's potential capitalists of tomorrow—Other highlights 


By Frank H. McConnell 
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Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund at vith 2 
the same price paid by the under- JHurin 
writers.” The Steel pension fund pur- JRontr< 
chase was, in the memory of Perry fgvith < 
E. Hatt of Morgan Stanley, the fg the 
largest block to be absorbed for this 26 o 
type of account in any offering han- je"spt 
dled by his firm. The employes’ 

whopping investment called to mind WI 
the statement made about a year ago mp0! 
by Steel’s BENJAMIN F. Farrcess, pk 
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If the company’s 300,000 employes 
each bought 87 shares of Steel com- 
mon, then with a market value of less 
than $3,500, he pointed out that they 
could acquire all the common in less 
than seven years by investing only 
$10 a week per person. But, he re- 
minded his hearers, the employes 
might be disappointed in the dividend 
return of only $261 a year. Obviously, 
the employes at this point on the high 
road to capitalism preferred lending 
to buying an equity. On the basis of 
Steel’s 1953 earnings, the debenture 
interest was earned more than 50 
times over while the common divi- 
dend of three dollars a share was 
earned only two-and-a-half-times over. 
For old age use, of course, security 
of income counts for more than high 
yield. 
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National Distillers—The rank of 
largest selling brand of bourbon was 
claimed for Old Crow at a recent 
meeting of salesmen of the National 
Distillers Products Corporation. Sales 
currently are running five times the 
volume of the 100-proof brand alone 
before the second brand of 86-proof 
was put on the market last Septem- 
ber, reported Eric STAINTON, vice 
president. Sales of the two proofs 
passed one million cases in nine 
months and the company has boosted 
its merchandising budget to seven 
million dollars for the full year 1954. 
While petrochemicals have featured 
much of recent news about the com- 
pany, Stainton’s report indicates that 
National Distillers .still attaches ma- 
jor importance to its liquor business. 
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Fire Warning—In a 5/-page 
survey, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has set forth a number 
of fire prevention recommendations 
ior the metalworking industries. A 
report directed by the Bureau’s JoHN 
\. NEALE, chief engineer, and Mar- 
tHEW M. BrAIDECH, research di- 
rector, said there had been 175 fires 
vith an aggregate loss of $150 million 
luring the period 1942-1953. This 
ontrasted with only 18 large fires 
vith an aggregate loss of $8.5 million 
in the period 1931 to 1942. In 1951, 
06 of 27 large loss fires occurred in 
msprinklered plants. 












Why We're Rich—In its July 
Monthly Letter, the National City 
Bank of New York credited Wi1- 
uiAM L. McGRatTu, president of the 
Viliamson Heater Company of Cin- 
innati, with the first successful at- 
empt to get across to an International 
abor Organization gathering the 
ositive side of American industry’s 
rconomic philosophy. At the Inter- 
ational Labor Conference in Geneva, 
Mr. McGrath said: “You may say 
hat the United States has television 
cause it is richer.: I say that the 
Jnited States is richer because it 
leveloped and sold television. It 
reated a great industry out of an in- 
ention and human desires.” 





Diversification — The General 
merican Transporation Corpora- 
io, a consistent dividend payer 
ince 1919 thanks largely to its de- 
lopment of new types of rail equip- 
lent and its ability to expedite 
hipments of high value freight by 
ail, has taken another major step in 
ts diversification program. Through 
xchange of common with a market 
alue of over $9 million it is acquir- 
ng all the outstanding stock of the 
uller Company of Catasauqua, Pa. 
The manufacture and construction 
ff Fuller products require many of 
he same facilities General American 
ses,” according to WHILLIAM J. 
TEBLER, president of the latter com- 
any. The Pennsylvania company is a 
eading designer and manufacturer of 
neumatic conveying systems for flour, 
ugar, chemicals and other dry bulk 
naterials handling. One of its patents, 
he Airslide, has greatly speeded the 
inloading of freight cars carrying dry 
bowdered and pulverized substances. 
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Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


July 28, 1954 

The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
Sept. 1, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Aug. 6, 1954: Amount 

Security per Share 
Preferred Stock, 5.509% First Preferred Series $1.3714 
Preferred Stock, 4.75°% Convertible Series . . . .$1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series .. . .$1.12Y% 
I 5555 6b h kad’ s a pred wee oes $0.35 


TEXAS EASTERN O Juansmissior Coyporilion 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 



























































STOCKS TO PROFIT 
FROM POSSIBLE MERGERS 


18 issues with valuable assets 
seen as likely candidates 


_ months have seen a rash of corporate mergers. 
Burlington Mills offered 50% above market price for 
Goodall-Sanford stock; and double the market for Pacific 
Mills stock. Mack Trucks rose from 12 to 20 on possibility 
of merger with Northeast Capital Corp. Mergers such as 
these have proved highly profitable to stockholders. 


More mergers are indicated by keener competition, 
tax savings, and the opportunities that still exist to 
acquire going concerns in the stock market at bargain 
prices. In a new Report our Staff lists 18 stocks selling 
below intrinsic values that are likely merger candidates. 
Some are selling below working capital. One at 11 has 
working capital of $17 a share. Another at 28 has work- 
ing capital of $39 and yields 6.3%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “18 Stocks with Good 
Merger Possibilities.” In addition we will send you without extra charge 
the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Developments. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


eae FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 





BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_] FW-970 
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“ce UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 

= 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


l Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 
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Send for Mid-Year Edition 


containing 


GRAPHIC STOCKS over 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows, VOLUME— 
earnings—dividends—capitalizations on virtu- 
ally every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock 
and American Stock Exchanges covering nearly 
12 years to July 1, 1954. 

ALSO: See section discussing cur- 
rent trends in stock market from 
chartist viewpoint. 

Single copy (Spiral Bound)........ $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Issues).......... $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 





GENERAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


Generalgas, 


The Board of Directors 
of General Gas Cor- 
poration has declared 
a dividend of 25¢ per 
share on the Common 
Stock, payable August 
28, 1954 to stock of 
record at the close of 
business on August 16, 
1954. 








































HAL S. PHILLIPS 
Secret T 
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Notice to Security Holders 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has made generally available to its 
security holders, in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 11 (a) ofsethe 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, 
an earnings statement on a consoli- 
dated basis for the twelve-months’ pe- 
riod ended June 30, 1954, such period 
beginning after the effective date of 
the Company’s Registration Statement 
filed on March 11, 1953 with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC File No. 2-10125) relating to 
$200,000,000 Twenty-five year 314% 
Debentures due April 1, 1978. Copies 
of such earnings statement will be 
mailed upon request to the Company’s 
security holders and to other interested 
parties. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & 
DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
By W. C. KING, Secretary 
August 2, 1954, 






























W. Randolph Burgess a “natural"' for Under Secretary of Treasury— 


Knows need for proper proportioning of long and short term debt 


ome very substantial figures in the 
banking world have served as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury and 
it came as a welcome sign of return- 
ing realism in the national adminis- 
tration that W. Randolph Burgess 
had been selected as the latest to fill 
that post. He seemed a “natural” as 
President Eisenhower’s choice of a 
man, in the opening days of 1953, to 
handle the difficult task of elucidat- 
ing the national debt without much 
regard to the political implications of 
each separate step in the refunding 
program, or of the over-all result. 
Back in the old days of the 1920s 
when Federal Reserve policy was be- 
ing formulated and when Dr. Burgess 
was the official contact between the 
New York Reserve Bank and the 
press, he realized the importance of 
having only specialists interpret Fed- 
eral Reserve developments to the 
reading public. In a nice way he 
organized a late-morning class of in- 
structions in the elementary princi- 
ples of the Reserve System. That 
class paid off in proper appreciation 
of the System and its relation to the 
national debt, as well as the nation’s 
economy. Less than half a dozen of 
that original class are still in harness. 
But it is just as important now as it 
was then that the men who cover the 
weekly conferences at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York have the 
proper “savvy.” Public understand- 
ing of Governmental banking policy 
is an essential today. 


As Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Randolph Burgess will know 
how to preserve the right kind of 
atmosphere in Washington press con- 
ferences. On the political as much as 
on the purely financial scene it will 
probably be necessary to stress the 
fact that, although the present im- 
balance between short and long term 


Government issues must be corrected, 


there will always be a proper need for 


the shorter Federal security. The 
national economy is permanently 
geared to short-term Government 
debt. Proper proportion is the goal, 























































































Dr. Burgess knows that better thang ! 
anyone on the political or nationalf™ 
scene. per 
try: 
Commuting between hot Chicagom Pe 
and almost as unbearable New York ™Y 
in July, Harold L. Stuart must havef™ Me 
been well satisfied with the results off™ ® 
competitive bidding. He comes eastf™ 
to occupy his desk in the northwestfm 
corner of the 15 Broad Street offices 
of Halsey, Stuart & Company when- shi 
ever there is an important competitive “. 
bond sale. In July, normally a period on 
of lassitude for issuers, distributors “ 
and investors, there were 13 auctions a 
of debt securities. Halsey, Stuart din 
won more than half the issues, show- “ 
ing why it was important for the chief | 
exponent of securities competition tomy 
be on hand to make final decisions. 4. 
This was the July score: Halsey,@,., 
Stuart was successful bidder in deals ,., 
totaling more than $130 million. But] 4, 
to accomplish that result it was neces- 

sary to take $45.5 million of partic-f ,, 
pations, standing ready to assume thei },, 
original commitments of syndicatell ¢, 
members who fell out. The firm's ,, 
nearest competitor—Morgan Stanley p, 
& Company—had July participationsy g, 
of $29 million out of $375 millionf] y 
the syndicates handled. Both werd { 
negotiated arrangements—the huge oo 
United States Steel and General of 
Motors Acceptance financings. ex 
e br 

w 

Retail Trade 

m 

Continued from page 7 * 
level during several recent weeks h 
For one thing, there have been mora p, 


summer promotions by department] hy, 
stores although of longer-term sign! of 
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fiance is the effort to revive “down- 
town” operations. Millions have been 
spent on new store fronts, and the 
problem of off-street parking is being 
dealt with in some cities through the 
erection of garages for transients. 
Merchants have been getting together 
and running group promotions. In 
some cities, newspapers have even 
been supplying free full-page adver- 
tisements as their share of the 
cooperative effort. In the stores them- 
selves the trend is toward customer 
self-selection of merchandise conven- 
iently displayed. 

But the prime object is not only 
to stimulate sales but to reduce ex- 
penses. While merchants have been 
trying to keep basic stock more com- 
plete, closer control is being held over 
inventories. Buying agents are enter- 
ing the market quicker and are keep- 
ing operations more flexible. The 
customer, it is found, is also buying 
goods closer to the ‘time of end use. 

A direct assault on the problem of 
shrinking profit margins has been 
made by the Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation which has developed an en- 
tirely new accounting method for 
retail stores. Briefly, the new system 
divides the store into work centers 
and promptly discovers any operating 
weaknesses. One large chain has been 
using the so-called Production Unit 
Accounting for the last three years, 
another chain will adopt it this fall, 
and still other retail concerns are on 
the verge. 

Merchants themselves are not only 
confident of better business to come 
but have prepared for it by taking 
their merchandise to points nearer 
consumers’ homes. The trend toward 
building store branches either in 
shopping centers or on suburban 
Main Streets has been in evidence 
for some years, and while some new 
construction is still going on, much 
of the initial make-ready and opening 
expense has now been absorbed. 

Soft goods appear to comprise the 
brightest prospect for the trade pick- 
up which is looked for in September, 
and this division accounts for approxi- 
mately two-thirds of total retail sales. 
A rise is even expected for most hard 
goods. Although automobiles already 
have experienced a healthy seasonal 
peak, a brisk sales pace probably will 
be resumed following the introduction 
of new models later on this year. The 
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PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a third-quarter dividend 
of Sixty-five Cents (65¢) per 
share on the capital stock of this 
Corporation, payable September 
10, 1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord August 17, 1954. 

M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 


July 29, 1954. 




















Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


July 29, 1954 


Board of Directors has declared for 
quarter ending September 30, 1954, DIVI- 
DEND of ONE and ONE-HALF (144%) 
PER CENT or $1.50 per share on PRE- 
FERRED STOCK, payable October 20, 
ror Ay shareholders of record October 
, 1954. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on COMMON STOCK, 
payable September 1, 1954, to share- 
holders of record August 10, 1954. 


G. F. CronMiILter, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 











MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 7, 1954. 
A quarterly dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share has been declared, pay- 
able September 22, 1954, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
September 8, 1954. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer. 

















Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 51 
on Common Stock 








A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 20, 1954 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 27, 1954 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 


Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
August 2, 1954. 























LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


Popular demand for some of the 
best-known stocks has pushed 
their prices beyond their value. 
Equally good stocks have been 
neglected since 1946. They’re 
good bargains at their current low 
prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin 
lists 50 stocks on which Babson’s 
clients have been advised to take 
their profits. It also lists 20 
“bargain” stocks of high quality 
having less risk and better futures. 
The “buy” list—based on up-to- 
the-minute research—covers stocks 
for income, capital gain, growth 
and speculation. 


Facts Dictate Moves 
The advice contained in this 


listing 70 Stocks. $1 is enclosed. 


Street 


BABSON’S REPORTS INC., Dept. FW-6, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


Please send me at once, postpaid, your Special “Switch” Bulletin 
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bulletin gives you the benefit of 
Babson’s 50-years’ experience in 
guarding investors’ gains through 
5 booms, 5 panics, 10 Administra- 
tions and 2 world wars... cover- 
ing periods when the gains of 
years were lost in weeks. This 
bulletin will be particularly valu- 
able to investors whose experi- 
ence has been confined to the 
present ll-year bull market. 


Yours for only $1.00 


For only $1.00—to cover cost of 
preparation and mailing—you get 
this chance to check your judg- 
ment against the advice of Bab- 
son’s over 100 trained investment 
personnel. Mail coupon below To- 
day for your Special “Switch” 
Bulletin. 





Personal 
Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 











apc sa your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires thorough study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 


experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


D EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 

ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 51 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


Wi your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 


first step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINTY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(1) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


OI enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 





0 Income 0 Capital Enhancement (0 Safety 
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seasonal trend in auto sales has now 
reverted to the familiar prewar pat- 
tern. 

These are some of the reasons why 
department and other retail store 
shares (the variety group expected) 
have followed an upward course in 
recent markets and are presently at 
or close to the year’s highs. 


Atomic Development 





Continued from page 3 


dence of the impact of the military 
atomic program upon some sections 
of the country. The huge gaseous 
diffusion plants built or under con- 
struction at Oak Ridge, at Paducah, 
Kentucky and Portsmouth, Ohio have 
transformed peaceful stretches of 
country into “atomic valleys” hum- 
ming with activity. (The three in- 
stallations require about seven per 
cent of the nation’s total electric gen- 
erating capacity to assure continuous 
operation.) The advent of civilian 
nuclear power may well bring about 
equally profound changes in the econ- 
omy. Industrial plants, for example, 
may be more widely dispersed with 
the availability of a “portable” power 
supply and areas now regarded as 
economically backward could undergo 
vigorous growth. 

What will the expansion of peace- 
time atomic energy mean to the elec- 
tric utilities? Since electricity is a 
form and not a source of energy, it 
is conceivable that the use of nuclear 
power by the electric companies may 
be somewhat akin to the introduction 
of natural gas into the gas industry. 
Eventually, nuclear power reactors 
should permit the generation of elec- 
tricity at less cost than with the use 
of conventional fuels. But this 1s 
some years in the future since costs 
in the reactor field now run as high 
as $850 per kilowatt of capacity 
whereas a conventional power plant 
costs roughly $200 per kilowatt. It 
is believed that this country’s first 
commercial nuclear power plant, the 


Westinghouse-Duquesne Light facil- 


ity, will run at a cost of 11 mills pet 
kilowatt hour, well above the esti- 
mated generating cost of seven mills 
per kilowatt hour for the country as 
a whole. 
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INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


o 5 TH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 
: The Board of Directors declared 
#2 a regular quarterly dividend on 
the Common Stock of 40 cents 
er share, payable Septem- 
ae 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record August 16, 1954. 


The Directors also declared #% 
the regular quarterly divi- 2 
dends on the 544% Cumu- 
lative Prior Preferred Stock, 
the Series A $1.25 Convertible 
Preference Stockand the4144GZ # 
Preference Stock, all payable 
October 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record September 15, 1954. 
HARRY W. HARTLEY & 


Treasurer 
August 2, 1954 


Financing the Consumer through na- 
tion-wide subsidiaries — principally: 


Public Loan Corporation 


Domestic Finance Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 


General Public Loan 
Corporation 

















THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


NEW YORK 20, 
N.Y. 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable September 15, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 1, 1954. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 27, 1954. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


August 4, 1954 
































ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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Nuclear power generated directly 
at the user’s premises is not envisaged 
by utility officials, except perhaps in 
the case of extremely large industrial 
customers who might set up their 
own power installations. Eldred H. 
Scott, a Detroit Edison Company 
official, stated recently: “Our think- 
ing for perhaps decades to come must 
be prosaically confined to a central 
station set-up with the conventional 
steam turbine and generator. The 
only change brought about by the 
introduction of nuclear power would 
appear in the boiler room and fuel 
handling facilities.” 

The principal effect on utility bal- 
ance sheets, therefore, would be a 
substantial increase in boiler plant 
equipment (which represents about 
eight per cent of total industry assets ) 
and the potential area of cost reduc- 
tion is also limited since fuel costs, 
en the average, represent about 14 
per cent of total revenues. Nuclear 
power plants, rather than bringing 
about any scrapping of modern gen- 
erating facilities, will be resorted to 
on an increasing scale for new addi- 
tions. In the event that the utilities 
do find themselves operating plants 
made obsolescent by new technology, 
regulatory precedent indicates that the 
unamortized cost of the obsolete plant 
may continue to be included in the 
rate base. On balance, the element of 
uncertainty in nuclear power would 
appear to be more than offset by 
potentially favorable factors. 

Growth of atomic generating facili- 
ties is highly desirable since the use 
of power in this country has approxi- 
mately doubled every ten years while 
the so-called fossil fuels (coal, oil, 
and gas) will theoretically be ex- 
hausted by the end of the present 
century. Thus, atom-generated power 
is essential if the nation’s future en- 
ergy needs are to be adequately met. 
In the international field, leadership 
in atomic power presents opportuni- 
ties for enhancing this country’s posi- 
tion of world leadership by improving 
the status of under-developed coun- 
tries. In Brazil, for example, a short- 
age of electric power is recognized 
as the biggest single impediment to 
industrial development. In India, a 
leading physicist recently voiced’ the 
opinion that a supply of cheap power 
through atomic energy could prove 
the means of easing the poverty in 


' that country. 
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SPENCER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notices 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared the following dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per 
share on the common stock payable 
September 1, 1954 to holders of 
record August 9, 1954, 


PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.15 per share on the 4.60% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock payable 
August 15, 1954 to holders of rec- 
ord August 9, 1954. 


JOHN P. MILLER 
Vice President—Finance 


Kansas City, Mo. July 29, 1954 














STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.15 per share on July 29, 
1954. This dividend is pay- 
able on September 10, 1954, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
August 9, 1954. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 























FOR SALE 
32.000 SQ. FT. 
MODERN PLANT 


Ideally located at Mansfield, Mass., 
on Route 140, approximately 25 
miles from both Boston and Provi- 
dence, 634 acres of land. One-story 
concrete main building—28,800 sq. 
ft. with columns forming 20 ft. by 
30 ft. bays, minimum 20 ft. ceiling 
height — has truck docks, unit 
heaters and separate wash rooms. 
Six additional postwar steel and 
masonry buildings. All in excellent 
condition. Ample siding facilities 
on main line of N. Y. and N. H. 
R. R. Exceptional buy. Terms. 
Immediate possession. 


Write or Wire Secretary, 


National Gypsum Ca. 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


or 


Phone CL 5880, Bflo. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 
12 Months to June 30 


Brooklyn Union Gas ..... $2.68 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 2.46 
Consumers Power ....... 3.02 
Dragon Cement ......... 5.90 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 0.97 
Florida Power & Light... 3.41 
BEARERS SET sé icjo0 wise eee 3.43 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.96 


Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.11 
Kings County Lighting... 1.22 


Long Island Lighting..... 1.27 

9 Months to 
American Distilling ...... 2.24 
At AY fy arr 0.73 
CEE: nducmah wa enuaas 2.88 
North Amer. Aviation.... 4.33 
RE .- vcccesaneiions 1.78 

6 Months to 
Ainsworth Mfg. ......... D0.14 
Air Reduction ........... 0.97 
Allied Chem. & Dye...... 2.56 
Allied Products ......... 1.38 


Aluminum Co. of Amer... 1.80 
Amalgamated Leather .... D0.28 


American Bank Note..... 0.55 
Amer. Barge Line........ 1.50 
American Can... <6. 1.07 
American Cyanamid ..... 1.50 
Amer.-Hawaiian S.S. .... D0.70 
American Ice ............ 0.19 
American Phenolic ...... 0.63 
American Radiator & Stand- 
ee 0.70 
Amer. Safety Razor...... 0.38 
American Snuff ......... 1.56 
Arico Steel oo sc..cccse- 3.64 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 4.71 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R... 7.16 


Atlantic Refining ........ 2.14 
Atlas Powder ........... 2.01 
ie D0.46 
Se @ ee 0.37 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton . 0.49 
eee 0.66 
Beayuic Cigars ........... 0.49 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... 1.30 
Bell & Howell........... 1.00 
Oe 1.42 
Bliss & Laughlin......... 1.36 
Bohn Alum. & Brass..... 0.30 
be ee eT Oe D0.39 
Bridgeport Brass ........ 2.26 
= ee 1.77 
Ek ee) ees 0.83 
Buckeye Pipe Line....... 0.89 
Campbell, Wyant & 

On ree 0.81 
Century Electric ......... 0.26 
Cerro de Pasco.......... 0.8 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1.91 
Chicago Mill & Lumber... 0.73 
Chicago Yellow Cab...... D0.06 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 2.74 
Cluett, Peabody ......... 1.16 
Commercial Solvents .... 0.48 
Continental Oil .......... 2.24 
Continental Steel ........ 1.79 
Copperweld Steel ........ 0.80 
Cream of Wheat......... 1.89 
Crucible Steel ........... 0.79 
Crystal Oii Refining...... 0.12 
ee 0.43 
Cutler-Hammer ......... 3.23 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 1.00 
Dennison Mfg. .......... 1.45 
Detroit Steel Corp........ D0.23 
lS 5 ene 1.03 
Dewey & Almy Chemical. $1.59 
28 
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Boca 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 
6 Months to June 30 


ee SE 3255 ccena cans 2.28 
Bae OE sk vais: ow eben s os 0.59 
Driver-Harris Co. ....... 2.09 
Eastern Stainless Steel... 1.82 
Reco Products ........5. 2.06 
Electrolux Corp. ........ 0.81 
Erie Ratiwoad. ...<. <5... 0.54 
Federal Mogul .......... 1.80 
Fisth Steritae ..........-. 0.26 
Foster Wheeler ......... 4.24 
Fraser Companies ....... *0.95 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 1.99 
Geir (Robert) .....45.... 1.20 
Gardner-Denver ......... 1.91 
General Cable ... 6 icsc0.s 1.09 
ee ee 0.66 
General Motors ......... 4.79 
General Precision Equip... 3.37 
General Refractories ..... 1.10 
Gen. Steel Castings....... 1.81 
Glen Alden Coal......... D0.10 
Goebel Brewing ......... 0.43 
Granite City Steel........ 0.79 
Great Northern Ry....... 1.17 
Grumman Aircraft ...... 2.51 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio...... 2.13 
ot ene. eee 3.18 
Hamilton Watch ........ 2.21 
Ree eee 0.24 
Heller (Walter E.)...... 1.78 
Helme (Geo. W.)........ 0.89 
Heyden Chemical ........ 0.25 
Holland Furnace ........ 0.05 
Houston Oil of Texas.... 2.35 
Hussmann Refrigerator .. 1.77 
Illinois Central .......... 2.60 
Pee, Poa *0.87 
Inspiration Cons. Copper.. 2.19 
Interchemical Corp. ...... 2.32 
Int’l Business Machines... 5.27 
International Silver ...... 2.47 
Intertype Corp. .......... 1.47 
Island Creek Coal........ 0.38 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... . 1.22 
Kennecott Copper ....... 3.89 
Koppers Co., Inc......... 1.55 
Lees (James) & Sons.... 1.02 
fy eee eee 1.62 
Lily-Telip Cap ..ssienes- 3.96 
eee See 1.96 
Martin (Glenn L.)....... 3.07 
McCrory Stores ......... 0.30 
| a 2.93 
ee ee 0.57 
Moerek & Coin cic cisdvs ass 0.55 
SS eee ee 0.35 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 2.25 
Biieiens Core: . os scccsss.- 0.73 
Mission Development .... 0.22 
Moore-McCormack Lines 1.06 
National Acme .......... 3.72 
National Biscuit ......... 1.36 
Nat’l Cash Register...... 2.59 
Nat’l Distillers .......... 0.63 
Natl Gove. .osaueacess 2.09 
Nat’l Motor Bearing..... 1.18 
National Oats ........... 0.38 
Nat’! Starch Products.... 2.57 
National Supply ......... 3.06 
Nat’l Vulcanized Fibre.... 0.27 
Newport Industries ...... 0.17 
New York Central R.R... D1.04 
New York Dock......... 2.50 
Nopco Chemical ......... 1.27 


Northern Pacific Ry..... 0.45 
Norfolk & Western Ry... 1.51 
Norwich Pharmacal ..... $0.84 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 


6 Months to June 30 
CaaS, 3.52, s SSS 3.01 


9.39 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 1.16 0.99 
Patence Mills .iinsbicdss ex 0.72 1,28 
Penick & Ford........... 2.10 1.58 
Pennroad Corp. ......... 0.88 0.70 
Penna. Glass Sand....... 1.22 1.29 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... D0.43 1.45 
Pfeiffer Brewing......... 0.28 0.84 
Phillips Petroleum ....... 2.59 2.34 


Pittsburgh Consol. Coal.. 2.14 2.77 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass.... 1.85 2.30 


Pittsburgh Steel ......... D0.25 2.76 
Pond Creek Pocahontas.. 0.96 2.01 
a cone 3.62 2.61 
Quaker State Oil ........ 1.24 1.04 
I sa basis sigs 2.19 3.40 
Reed Roller Bit.......... 0.56 1.15 
eee 1.70 3.04 
Revere Copper & Brass... 3.83 3.87 
OB arr rrr 0.22 0.30 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco a1.99 al.49 
Robertshaw-Fulton ...... 27 1.15 
re 1.39 1.66 
St. Joseph Lead ......... 1.01 1.62 
Schering Corp. .......... 0.36 0.44 
eer 1.12 0.65 
ee 2.08 1.81 
Seaboard Air Line R.R... 4.01 4.49 
"=, eae 0.94 0.94 
Seette (6. D.) 6. ccc cecce 2.10 1.50 
Rt Seer a 2.31 1.88 
Signode Steel Strapping... 1.02 1.84 
gt Eee ean ee 1.45 2.46 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ..... 2.52 2.52 
Smith Kline & French.... 2.35 1.87 
Southern Railway ....... 3.68 5.95 
Standard Brands ........ 1.76 1.49 
Standard Coil Products... 0.92 1.86 
Stone & Webster......... 1.07 1.42 
8 6 ere 2.64 3.03 
Sutherland Paper ........ 2.20 1.66 
Sylvania Electric ........ 1.08 1.70 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 0.32 0.84 
TelAutograph Corp. ..... 0.75 0.48 
GS 4 caso cxaueme << 3.55 3.13 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 4.65 3.87 
Twit Conch: Coisc. ici ees. 1.40 0.49 
Udete-Coce. oe 038 5°%7!. 0.69 0.99 
Union Bag & Paper...... 3.09 2.91 
United-Carr Fastener .... 1.65 2.09 
United Cigar-Whelan .... 0.17 0.16 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 4.73 4.05 
U. S. Playing Card....... 2.31 2.36 
i ee ero 3.11 3.54 
eee 0.55 0.63 
Victor Chemical ......... 1.12 0.90 
Waldorf System ........ 0.20 0.42 
Wayne Knitting Mills.... 1.34 1.59 
Western Auto Supply.... 1.74 2.64 
West Kentucky Coal..... 0.39 0.96 
vor Va. Coal & Coke... D0.08 0.71 
ef! eres 1.10 1.71 

3 Months to June 30 

Beaunit Mills ........... 0.44 0.59 
Dagetrom, Inc, .........- 0.65 0.52 
General Foods ........... 1.89 0.99 
Remington Rand ........ 0.63 0.59 
Solvay American ....:... 0.65 0.43 
26 Weeks to June 26 

Continental Baking ...... 1.49 2.12 
24 Weeks to June 20 

Corning Glass Works.... 2.44 2.50 
24 Weeks to June 18 

American Optical ........ 1.34 1.48 
Federal Paper Board..... 2.31 1.34 





*Canadian currency. a-—Combined common. 
D—Deficit. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 








Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Aug. 9: Bangor Hydro-Electric; Bath 
Iron Works; Florida Power & Light; 
Gulf States Utilities; Heinz (H. J.); 
|-T-E Circuit Breaker; Jefferson Lake 
Sulphur; Leath & Co.; Lincoln Stores; 
Midland Oil; Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing; Mountain Fuel Supply; St. 
Joseph Lead; Standard Oil (Kentucky); 
Union Gas System; United Aircraft. 


Aug. 10: Advance Aluminum Cast- 
ings; Beau Brummell Ties; Brown & 
Bigelow; Central Illinois Light; Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool; Claussner Hosiery; 
Durez Plastics & Chemical; Empire 
District Electric; Firth Carpet; Inter- 
national Paper; Master Electric; Mid- 
west Oil; National Cylinder Gas; New- 
berry (J.J.); North American Car; 
Stahl-Meyer; Staley (A. E.) Manufac- 
turing; Standard Oil (Ohio); Viking 
Pump; Virginian Railway; Whirlpool 
Corporation; Willson Products. 


Aug. 11: American Writing Paper; 
Archer-Daniels-Midland; Canadian Can- 
ners; Dana Corp.; Garlock Packing; 
Hammermill Paper; Hershey Chocolate; 
Newport Electric; Parker Appliance; 
Plymouth Oil; United States Rubber. 


Aug. 12: Abitibi Power & Paper; Ash- 

land Oil & Refining; Carey (Philip); 
Century Electric; Crown Zellerbach; 
Crum & Forster; Dayton Malleable 
Iron; Driver-Harris; Gerber Products; 
Minneapolis Gas; Mohawk Carpet Mills; 
Paramount Pictures; Reynolds (R. J.) 
Tobacco; Tilo Roofing; Union Wire 
Rope; Wisconsin Southern Gas. 


Aug. 13: Allied Gas; American En- 
caustic Tiling; Detroit Harvester; Dia- 
mond Alkali; Edison Bros. Stores; Gen- 
eral Finance; General Fireproofing; 
Hoskins Manufacturing; Jamaica Public 
Service Ltd.; Marquette Cement Manu- 
facturing; Publicker Industries; Rey- 
nolds Metals; South Jersey Gas; United 
States Foil. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemp- 
tion 
Date 


$130,000 Sept. 





Amount 

Ashland Oil & Refining-debentures 
3%s, 1971 

Brisbane 

1957 142,000 Sept. 
Finland Residential Mortgage Bank 
lst mortgage collateral 6s, 1961.. 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. —- deben- 
tures 3s, 
Hunt Foods 


103,000 Sept. 


200,000 Sept. 
Inc.—debentures 
3%s, & D 4%s 
National Container 
_tures 4%s, 1966 
Norway (Kingdom of)—external In- 
terest 448, 1956 
Pritchard (E.) 
4%s, 19 
Roosevelt 
gage 5s, 1962 
Seaboard Air Line R.R.—debentures 
3%s, 1977 
Suburban Gas Service—6% 
tures 
Tennessee Gas Transmission — 1st 
_mortgage P.1 3%s, 1971 
United Gas Improvement—1st mort- 
gage 3s, 1965 Sept. 


AUGUST 11, 1954 


138,000 Sept. 
Corp.—deben-_ . 
000,000 Sept. 1 
719,000 Sept. 1 


Entire July 29 


125,000 Sept. 1 


1,400,000 


Sept. 1 
deben- 


Entire Aug. 24 


609,000 Sept. 





REAL ESTATE 





CONNECTICUT 


NEW JERSEY 





SHIPPAN PT., CONN. 


English Cottage, $39,000. 


Beautifully landscaped, approx. % acre, 120’ front- 
age, 180’ deep, irregular. 1st floor: large entrance 
hall 12x17, living rm. 16x26; dining rm., pantry 
kitchen, solarium. 2nd floor: 4 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
sleeping and sitting porch. 3rd floor: 3 bedrooms, 
2 baths, storage, full basement, laundry; oil; 2-car 
garage. : 


Box No. 663, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, New York City 6 





FLORIDA 








ORANGE GROVES 


Northern investors get 18-22% net yearly profits 
from groves managed by strong Frozen Concen- 
trate Co-op. We offer small groves for a modest 
sum or larger ones for the capitalist. Ask us 
for details. 
Cc. W. Walters 
c/o NEWMAN-HARGIS, Realtors 
31 W. Washington, Orlando, Florida 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
LARGE FAMILY 


will find this home ideal; 7 bedrooms; 3 tile baths; 
2 powder rooms; steam heat; 2-car garage; % 
acre; near station, churches, schools, shops; se- 
cluded play area; $27,500. 


CENTER HALL COLONIAL 


3 years old, in one of Madison’s best sections; 
3 bedrooms, 2% tile baths, air conditioning, gas 
heat; 2-car attached garage; lot 100x150; $33,500. 


A. J. HARMAN & SON, Realtors 
26 Green Ave. Madison 6-0448 








OLD BRICK COLONIAL 


Southern N. H. Hillside: Monadnock Region; 
near thriving large town, 12 miles to Nashua; 52 
to Boston, Mass. Two acres; shaded, shrubbed 
grounds. Western views. 2'%4-story main house, 
l-story ell; modernized; five fireplaces; double 
garage; new barn A ship shape property. 
$35,000. Send postal for full facts. 


Cooperative Properties 
116 Vine Street, Nashua, N. H. 





VIRGINIA 





Excellent 58 acre farm, 7 miles from Char- 
lottesville, Va., good seven room masonry 
house, oil hot water heat, all other utilities, 
beautiful mountain view, farm buildings, 
fine neighborhood, priced reasonably with 
farm machinery, $23,750. 


342 acre fertile level and slightly rolling 
farm, splendid colonial home for restoration, 
14 miles from Charlottesville, Va., high eleva- 
tion, good fences, farm buildings, excellent 
neighborhood, priced to sell at $27,500. 
Good 400 acre farm 11 miles from Charlottes- 
ville, Va., high elevation, mountain view, nice 
laying land, fertile soil, good farm buildings, 
streams, springs, lake site, an excellent buy 
at $27,500. 


RAY W. WARRICK, BROKER 
CROZET, VIRGINIA 
PHONE 3701 
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Invest $20 


in a Brighter 


Financial Future! 


WHAT SUBSCRIBER GETS FOR ONLY 


vW 
$20 





guides. 





() Check here if subscription is NEW. 


Street 
City 


PORE ER EE EEE EEE EEE 


(a) FINANCIAL WORLD, 52 weekly issues. Keeps investors 
informed on factors that ultimately determine security 
VALUES and PRICES. Helps in selecting sound stocks 
to EARN MORE and PAY MORE and GROW MORE. 

(b) “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS,” 

Contains condensed REPORTS and quality 
RATINGS on 1.970 stocks, so the alert investor can 
make wiser decisions about buying and selling stocks. 

(c) PERSONAL ADVICE by mail in answer to questions 
regarding securities subscriber may be in doubt about. 

(d) FREE $5 Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 40th 
Revised Edition, 304 pages—invaluable aid in judging 
relative merits of nearly 1,900 stocks. Published Aug. 10. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year 
order for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service includ- 
ing 1954-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


12 monthly pocket 





(Aug. 11) 


[] Check here if RENEWAL. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date, 


m a 
Company i teint 
ABC Vending ........ S30c 69-15 8-20 
Allegheny- ‘Ludlum Steel.50c 9-30 9- 1 
Do $4.37% pf...Q$1.0936 9-15 9. ] 
Allied Laboratories. . Q30¢ 10-1 9-10 
Lg, Se TEE El5c 10-1 9-10 
Allied Products ...... Q50c 9-27 9-15 
Allis-Chalmers ........ QO$1 9-30 9-1 
Altes Brewing ........ QS5c 9-10 8-20 
et eee E5c 9-10 8-20 
American Bakeries ...Q50c 9-1 8-13 
Amer. Bank Note....... 20c 10-1 9-2 
Am. Chain & Cable...Q50c 9-15 9-3 
American Home 
ee M20c 9-1 = 8-13 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry..Q25c 9-10 8-25 
American Seating ....Q25¢ 9-7 8-10 
Ashland Oil & Refining O25 9-15 8-23 
6 5 PEs os cecon O$1.25 9-15 8-23 
Do $1.50 pf....... Q37i%c 809-15 8-23 
Atlas Corp. adanehen Q50c 9-20 8-27 
Atlas Powder .......... 5S0c 9-10 8-25 
Bath Iron Works....... 50c 10- 1 - 
Bell & Howell........ O25e 9-1 813 
Bethlehem Steel ...... $125 9-1 89 
i, 2 Q$1.75 10-1 9-3 
Boeing Airplane ....Sp.50c 9-10 8-20 
© 60c 9-1 8-9 
Bower Roller Bearing...50c 9-20 9-10 
Bristol-Myers ......... 25c 9-1 8-16 
Brown & Bigelow..... Q25c 9-13 8-20 
Brown & Sharpe...... Q30c 9-1 8-16 
Brown Shoe ........... 80c 9-1 8-16 
Brunswick-Balke- 
oS 2 Q$1.25 10-1 9-20 
Buffalo Forge ......... 35c 8-25 8-13 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan. 7 9-1 8-9 
ge 9-1 8-6 
Do 4%% pf..... Q$1. inne 9-1 8-6 
Can, Northern Pwr...*Q15c 10-25 9-20 
Capital City Products. . .25¢ 8-18 8-9 
ee re —— 8-18 8-9 
Cent. Ill, Pub. Serv.....30c 9-10 8-20 
Chicago Pneumatic 
cg 50c 10-1 9-16 
_ eee E50c 10-1 9-16 
City Auto Stamping..Q50c 9-1 8-20 
Clark Controller ....... 25c 469-15 «9-1 
Clayton & Lambert..... Sc 9-14 98-25 
ey & eee $1 10-1 9-14 
Coca-Cola Int’l....... $7.40 10-1 9-14 
Commodore Hotel ..... Sc 8-16 8- 3 
a 2 | errr 30c 9-1 8-16 
Cons. Edison N. Y....Q060c 9-15 8-13 
Cons. Gas Utilities. .Q183{4c 9-15 9-1 
Cont.-Diamond Fibre....20c 9-11 9-1 
Copperweld Steel ...... 50c 9-10 8-27 
SS Q62%c 9-10 8-27 
il. 2 er Q75c 9-10 8-27 
ee. ee eee Se 9-1 8-20 
Dow Chemical ......... 25e 10-15 9-23 
Eagle-Picher ......... Q30c 9-10 8-20 
Electrolux Corp. ....... 25c 49-15 = 8-16 
Emerson Elec. Mfg....Q35c 9-30 9-15 
Empire Millwork ...... 10c 8-17 8-10 
Fairbanks, Morse ...... 50c 9-1 8-9 
Fajardo Sagar .......«. 2c 9-1 8-16 
Flintkote Co. ......... Q50c 9-10 8-27 
Fishman (M. H.)..... Ol5c 9-1 8-16 
Gen. Acceptance ..... QO25« 9-15 9-1 
Do $1.50 pl....... Q37%c 8-16 8-2 
i ee Q25c 8-16 8-2 
General Dynamics ..Q87%c 9-10 8-13 
General Fireproofing....50c 9-13 8-23 


30 





Company 

General Foods ......... 70c 
General Motors ......... $1 

Do S375 06.....%; O933%c 

Ss rere $1.25 
Gen. Outdoor Adv.....Q50c 
Gerber Products ...... Q30c 
Gorham Mfg. .......... 50 
CN TE 6 bcasckcawnau 25c 
Gt. Atlantic & Pacific 

NR 3 a ie a 

oe, hh eee QO$1. s 


Gulf Mobile&OhioR.R. .Q50c 
Hanna (M. A.) 


Pee QO$1.06% 
Harbison-Walker ....Q50c 
ei $6 Mh coc cciacd QO$1.50 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ....Q30c 
Heyden Chemical ....12%c 


Do 34% pif....... O87 Yc 

Do 4.37%4% pf...Q$1.0934 
Hooker Electro- 

chemical 
Houston Light. & Pwr.. .30c 


Howard Stores ....Q37%c 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06% 
Hudson Pulp & 

Paper. 26 sccss ee QO31%c 
Huttig Sash & Door..Q50c 
ee 75c 
<2”. eee Q50c 
Int'l Products .....<.. Ql15c 
International Silver ..... $1 


Interstate Engineering. .20c 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & 


_) I eres Q45c 
Iowa Power & Light. .Q35c 
Jaeger Machine ........ 50c 
Johnson & Johnson... .Q35c 
Keyes Fibre ......<ss 50c 

ee i eee Q75c 
Kidde (Walter) & Co..25c 
Kinney (G. R.)...... Q35c 

eee, $1.25 
Kress (S. H.) & Co..Q75c 
oO reer 15c 
Lees (James) & Sons. — 
Lockheed Aircraft ..... 
M & M Woodworking. on 
MacWhyte Co. ....... Q25c 
Manhattan Shirt ..... QO35c | 


Masonite Corp. ....... Q25c 
Massey-Harris-Ferg..*Q15c 


McGraw-Hill ........ Q60c 
Mead Johnson & Co...Q20c 
Mid-Continent Pet....Q75c 


We oscahcouaic cde E25c 
Minneapolis Honeywell .60c 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..Q30c 


i, ee Q$1.25 
Monarch Mach. Tool. .Q30c 
Monterey Oil ........ Q20c 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas....Q30c 
Nat’l Food Products. . .Q50c 
Nat’l Lead 7% pf... .O$1. 75 

De: CFs Bhai csnnan Q$1.50 
National Malleable & 

Steel. Casting .....0% 25c 


Nat'l Rubber Machine. . .30c 
Nat’! Starch mee 


Neisner Bros. ........ Oc 
New Jersey Zinc....... 25¢ 
Newport News Shipbuild. 
& Dey DGG. 6 akties 50c 
Norwich Pharmacal....30c 
| eee 75¢ 
Ohio Match........ Q12%c 


Hldrs. 
f 


fe) 
Record 


8-10 
8-12 
10- 4 
10- 4 
8-20 
8-20 
9- 1 
8-30 


8-27 
8-25 
8-27 
8-11 

10-11 
9-15 
9-10 
8-10 
8-16 
9-10 
8-16 
8-20 





Company 

O’okiep Copper ....... 1.40 
Owens-Ill. Glass....... QO$l 
Pan Amer. World 

AiPWAYS <0. ccceveees 20c 
Peoples Drug Stores. .Q50c 
Phila. Electric 

Sh geet. OOM... 5.562 Q25c 
Pepperell Mfg. ....... Q75c 

 docucdners tamales E$1 


Pitts. Coke & Chem.....25c 
Pitts. & West Va. Ry... .50c 


Pitts., Youngstown & Ash- 
tabula Ry. 7% pf...Q$1.75 

Poor & Co. Cl. A...Q37¥%c 
oe se Q37 Yc 

Remington Rand........ 25c 


Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.121%4 
Robbins & Myers..... Q40c 


Rockwell Mfg. ....... Q50c 
Royalite Oil Ltd.....*Q6%c 
Ruppert (Jacob) ....... 25c 

Do 44% pf..-..Q$1.12% 
Saveee Aris «...6s000% 25c 
Seaboard © 2..i<.0%% 20c 
Seeger Refrigerator ....65c 
Servomechanisms ....Q10c 
Signal Oil & Gas Cl. A. Q15c 

gs Ey pereeas QOl5c 


Signode Steel Strap. ..Q25c 
Simonds Saw & Steel... .60c 
South. Calif. Water. 16% 
Southwest. States Tel..Q28c 
Spencer Chemical .... 

Do 4.60% pf...... Q$1.15 


Stauffer Chem. ......32%c 
Stand. Oil (Calif.) . Paine 75c 
Stand, Oil (N. J.)....$1.15 
Stand. Oil (Ohio) ....Q60c 

Do 33%4% pf......- Q9334c 
Sun Ray Drug...... Q37%c 

DS: saictakisencacawes S5c 
Sunshine Mining ....... 15c 


Superior Tool & Die...Q5c 


Timken Roller Bear... .75c 
Texas Gas Trans- 


pe OS error Q25c 

Do 5.40% pf....... Q$1.35 
Texas Gulf Producing. Q35c 
Thew Shovel ......... 040c 
Transcontinental Gas 

Pipe. Lime ........00: 35¢ 
Truax-Traer Coal....Q40c 

De SEBO Mis ecssvss Q70c 
Tung-Sol Electric ....Q25c 
United Aircraft ....... O$1 
United Elastic Corp...Q60c 
Union Tank Car...... 37%c 


U. S. Pipe & Fdry...... 75¢ 
Universal Cons. Oil... 
1G ae iowtes cee S 


Valley Mould & Iron. ..75c 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel. .50c 
Venezuela Syndicate ....5c 
Vicksburg, Shreveport, 

& Pacific Ry....... $$2.50 


Weyerhaeuser Timber . .62c 
White Motor ...... Q62%c 


Omissions 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass; 


Hldrs, 

Pay- __ of 
able Record 
9-10 9-3 
9-5 8-18 
9-10 = 8-20 
10-1 9.2 
9-30 9-2 
8-16 8-9 
8-16 8-9 
9-1 8-20 
9-15 8-20 
9-1 8-20 
> 1 “Bi6 
9-1 8-16 
10-1 9-9 
10-1 9-9 
9-15 9-3 
9-6 8-20 
9-1 8-13 
9-1 8-13 
10-1 9-10 
8-25 &ll 
9-15 9-1 
9-10 8-20 
8-16 8-2 
9-10 81 
9-10 8-13 
9-1 8-16 
9-15 8-20 
9-1 8 -16 
9-1 8-10 
9-1 8-9 
8-15 8-9 
9-1 8-16 
9-10 8-10 
9-10 8&9 
9-10 8-20 
10-15 9-24 
9-1 8-16 
9-1 8-16 
9-30 9-1 
8-27. 8-13 
9-10 8-20 
9-15 9-1 
10-1 9-15 
9-4 8-18 
9-1 8-16 
9-15 9-1 
9-10 8-27 
9-10 8-27 
9-2 8-17 
9-10 8-20 
9-10 8-18 
9-1 8-10 
9-20 8-30 
8-25 8-10 
8-25 8-10 
9-1 8-20 
9-2 8-12 
9-1 8-16 
10-1 %3 
9-7 8-19 
9-24 9-10 
Durham 


Hosiery Mills Cl. A & B; Motor Prod- 


ucts; Wilson-Jones ; 





* Canadian currency. 


Wyandotte Worsted. 
E—Extra. 


M—Mornthly. 


Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. Sp.—Special. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





\rcher-Daniels-Midland Company 





Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as consolidation of three established com- 
panies, the oldest founded in 1898. Offices: 600 Roanoke Building, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn.; and Woolworth Bldg., 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in October. Number of stockholders: 


5,043. 

Capitalization: 

ene i Sr Ty TET ee eee T TERE R ee OL None 
ee ee ee err ere ert Premer rts 1,644,748 shares 


Business: A leading processor of flaxseed, soybeans and 
ther oil seeds; capacity about 40 million bushels annually. 
Niso buys, sells, handles and stores large amounts of 
brains, refines vegetable and fish oils, leads U. S. in core 
hls and soy flour, produces salad and cooking oils, chemi- 
al products, dehydrated alfalfa meal and mixed feeds. 
ommander-Larabee Division is fifth largest U. S. flour 
jiller. In 1953, sold its chlorophyll interests. In 1954, bought 
he resin division of the U. S. Industrial Chemical Divison 
bf National Distillers Products. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
478 million; ratio, 4.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $6.4 million; 
nventories, $39.6 million. Book value of stock, $53.53 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 

Qutlook: Business is inherently sensitive to changes in 
conomic cycle and in cost-price relationships, but company 
has made progress toward relative stability through diversi- 
fication of markets and hedging wherever possible. 
Comment: Stock is among the stronger issues in the gen- 
rally speculative commodity group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


ears ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 x1954 
wed per share.... $9.58 $7.55 +$7.37 $5.71 $6.58 ¢£$4.51 7§$2.34 $2.10 
alendar years 

jridends paid ..... 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.80 2.80 2.40 1.00 
DD ccncaaugecome oe 39% 34% 42% 49% 60 60 52 42 

DD  cseécwcetns eaetkews 30 24 26% 33% 46% 485% 30 32% 


tAfter net credits for recoverable taxes, $0.66 in 1948; $1.19 in 1949, net debit 
.34 in 1950, net credits $0.19 in 1951, $0.46 in 1952, $0.10 in 1953. fIncludes $0.75 
neess profits tax refund and $0.64 profits from sales of assets, but after $0.20 
intangibles write-off. §Includes $0.13 profits from sales of assets. {Nine months to 
fargh 31, 1954 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $1.97 in like 1952-53 period. x—Data to 
ugust 4 





riggs & Stratton Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, Delaware; established 1909. Office: 2711 North 13th 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. 
Number of stockholders: 4,969. 


Capitalization: 


DNS SC NA ok che hae tu ccvewiaiccccastaccweesuneeunedadaunbené None 
COPE Me CU NONE 6050s ca puecedsaiccdecccusonancwades 599,992 shares 
Business: The world’s largest builder of single-cylinder 


ycle air-cooled gasoline engines (supplying over one-half 
he domestic output of units ranging up to 8% horsepower) 
or home, farm and industrial machines, tools and appliances. 
liso the major producer of automotive locks and related 
quipment (supplying about half of General Motors, Ford 
nd Chrysler requirements and practically all needs of other 
ar and truck makers). 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
953, $9.5 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.2 
hillion. U. S. Gov’ts, $1.1 million; inventories, $6.5 million. 
00k value of stock, $23.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Company enjoys a strong trade position and 
hould operate satisfactorily while economic activity remains 
ta high level. However, longer term results will reflect 
yelical influences. 


Comment: Shares represent a businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
‘ars ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 


tmed per share.... $4.44 $5.53 $4.99 “8 ric $5.16 $5.40 7$4.45 
4 .75 


vidends paid ..... 2.50 2.75 2.75 75 2.75 2.75 0.80 
FO «cai sta eacaiee® 31% 34% 29% 29% 341% 37 395% 57% 
To ee eS 23% 25 20% 25% 27% 30% 33% 38 


Six months to June 30 vs. $2.88 in like period. 


UGUST 11, 1954 


tData to August 4. 








Incorporated : 1920, Delaware; established 1874. Office: 445 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Thursday in November at 
192 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. Number of stockholders: 4,355. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable)........ccccsccccccccccccess $1,205,000 
Meee MUNN COP BOND ccc d ewe ccdincdesadciandadcdégaudanns 396,700 shares 





*66,721 shares (17%) owned by President Plaut September 25, 1953. 


Business: Makes such proprietaries as Lysol and O-syl 
disinfectants, Hinds Honey & Almond cream, Etiquet deodor- 
ants, Henna San hair rinse, Dorothy Gray and Tussy Mid- 
night cosmetics. Foreign business is important, with plants 
in Canada, Brazil, Argentina, England, France, Germany 
and agents’ plants in numerous other countries. 


Financial Position: Very good. Working capital June 30, 
1958, $6.5 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $3.1 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $854,552; short-term commercial notes, $987,469. Book 
value of stock, $20.10 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 


Outlook: Sales mainly refiect fluctuations in consumer 
income. Keen competition is characteristic of this field, 
necessitating large advertising costs and keeping profit 
margins narrow. 


Comment: Shares are among the more speculative mem- 
bers of their group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 
Earned per share.... $0.85 *$0.30 $1.11 $1.26 $2.66 $2.39 $3.04 7$1.88 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.25 0.37% 0.62% 1.15 1.10 1.25 0.85 
TE cccséscccccccee & 12 11% 13% 17% 16% 185 18% 
BD - éaceeskeeetnee< 10% 8% 8% 9 11% 13% 14 15% 





dbseture $4.32 surplus credits from former reserves. 
(three fiscal quarters), vs. $2.41 in like 1952-53 period. 


{Nine months to March 31 
Data to August 4. 





Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, New York; established 1872. Office: Salem, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Saturday in March at Room 2700, 63 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Number of stockholders: 5,479. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable)........... Wiubdatcaccaws 250,000 
COMMNGR SOG (GE DOE) occ ccccccceccccccccsscccccssccs *1,366,335 shares 


*Sharon Steel holds 211,575 shares (15.5%). 





Business: World’s largest manufacturer and distributor of 
steel kitchen equipment, marketed, under the trade name 
Youngstown Kitchens and including cabinet sinks, base, wall 
and utility cabinets, electric dishwasher and electric garbage 
disposers. Other products include enameled steel washing 
machine tubs, auto parts stampings and a variety of other 
metal stampings, as well as shells for defense. Company 
licenses to others its new Koldflo process for shaping bar 
steel at room temperatures. 

Financial Position:: Good. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$14.1 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $4.1 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$3.0 million. Book value of stock, $20.11 per share 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock to 
retirement. Paid on common 1936 and 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Volume of residential construction and dispos- 
able income are important determinants of sales volume. 
New Koldflo process may develop into a significant earnings 
factor. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 {1954 
Earned per share.... $4.22 $5.15 $2.35 $4.39 $3.53 $$2.63 $2.44 §$0.91 
Dividends paid ..... 0.37% 0.95 1.25 1.55 1.95 71.60 1.60 1.20 
WR icdescciecss eee 618% 16% 14% 19 3056 29% 26% 28% 
obs ieiaabate 7% «699% =—CiK:C“«‘i* I SC«idiHCSC«CH_CSC«*d2 19% 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. {Paid 5% stock dividend. tIncludes 
$0.20 tax refunds. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.35 in like 1953 period. {Data 

to August 4. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be  for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 






Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work'' and ‘Production Personalities." 


Office Labor Saver—Descriptive circular for 
the new midget folding machine, which can 
be operated by any office worker at a great 
saving in time and expense. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,00! stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Analysis of Plastics—Booklet by a N.Y.S.E. firm 
giving latest data about chemical, rubber and 
petroleum companies in which plastics are an 
important factor in investment potential. 

Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


“First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 


available upon request on your business letter- 
head. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
“Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "FIREDANGERator" enables 


a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Insured Accounts—an outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


32%. 

Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass—An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklets available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 


















































































































































~<——— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> . 
140 1 t 5 
130 INDEX OF FN 140 
“\_ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION af XN 
120 \ Federal Reserve Board 135 
110 130 
100 \ 125 
f Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
90 | oe tte | ae 1954 120 
; ) 
- 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 1952 1953 194 DJ FMAM J us 
bt - 1954— s 1953 
Trade Indicators Soar ae Ga des 
TElectric Outeet CRW) < ...55. csc cccvcescess 8,951 9,103 9,139 8,512 
Pecighet Car BO a oes Sin oes caw sa iees 694,545 684,287 +685,000 793,754 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 65.3 64.2 64.8 94.0 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 96.9 95.4 96.1 1319 
c 1954 ~ 1953 
July 14 July 21 July 28 July 2 
{Commercial Loans ........ er Reserve $21,647 $21,558 $21,524 $22,643 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Bank Members 3,162 2,941 2,880 2,593 
{Demand Deposits ......... 94 Cities 53,654 54,481 54,949 53,395 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,724 1,602 1,557 1,272 
000,000 omitted. §8As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones - 1954 ———~ —1954—_ 
Averages: July 28 July 29 July 30 Aug. 2 Aug. 3 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 345.11 346.15 347.92 349.57 349.61 349.61 279.87 
20 Railroads ... 119.55 119.48 119.56 119.20 120.73 120.73 94.84 
15 Utilities 59.91 60.01 60.10 60.40 60.68 60.68 52.22 
65 Stocks ...... 129.49 129.72 130.13 130.47 131.06 131.06 106.03 
1954 
Details of Stock Trading: July 28 July 29 July 30 Aug. 2 Aug.3 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)........ 2,740 2,710 2,800 2,850 2,970 
Se “ENE gilt cdi owenevwies tonsa 1,220 1,232 1,218 1,220 1,233 
Number of Advances................ 560 588 615 563 524 
Number of Declimes................. 392 373 332 368 431 
Number Unchanired ................. 268 271 271 289 2728 
Se ree a 164 179 209 171 162 
SE BIR GE Riinale ncn e sdinwcewee 3 4 4 3 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 100.98 101.04 101.01 101.90 101.12 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $4,170 $3,340 $3,210 $4,490 $4,240 
a eee. cm——._ 1954 —— 
*Price-Earnings Raties: June 30 July 7 Jody 14 July 21 July 28 High Low 
Industrials ......... 11.05 11.38 11.39 11.35 11.58 11.58 9.36 
maeroaes 6. ces 7.88 8.00 8.23 8.25 8.34 8.34 5.20 
EE. i cncncconwes 14.36 14.53 14.69 14.81 14.93 14.96 13.78 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 490% 4.77% 4.75% 4.75% 4.66% 5.83% 4.66% 
20 Railroads ....... 5.86 78 5.62 5.66 5.55 6.88 5.55 
BO Tits |. os casas 4.88 4.83 4.77 4.73 4.69 5.23 4.69 
SO SOCKS. 04.0400 4.94 4.81 4.79 4.79 4.70 5.78 4.70 
* Average Bond Yields: 
Ye Se ee re 2.873 2.866 2.853 2.845 2.833 3.058 2.803 
y Ser eer 3.187 3.169 3.167 3.166 3.156 3.376 3.128 
bee: ccesintctetrs 3.513 3.506 3.502 3.519 3.502 3.861 3.473 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Most Active Stocks — Week Ended 


Shares 

Traded 

Curtine- Writ a5 wri fF OR: 228,000 
Aveo Manufacttring: .....scessccscasesse 196,400 
Generel TVREOE on cis sc ccadelecdas’. aluke 190,100 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane........... 185,500 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube............... 157,600 
Mie tins CRS Bas ois a oe i ee ad 145,200 
| a Pe ny ey 131,200 
Rtined AGRI oink x conic wereoesvceiets 123,700 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.................. 114,100 
Weiter PAN ok hie kes kRoddcnwhoeees 109,700 


August 3, 1954 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 20 of a tabulation which will cover all common 
















































































mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 71954 
du “ont de Nemours High ......... 162%4 192% 227 197 124% 195% i 
ME Seasauaas 137 155 161 173 113% 172% Sarect are oe rer mas 
(After 4-for-1 split MEE, dx ccswees nae 63% 85% 102% 973% 108364 144% 
Ge SOUND kseiesecsnaices ME ess cnnsden a ate maare 434% 60% 82 79% 91 104% 
Earnings ..... $1.65 $1.57 $2.36 $2. 47 $3. 28 $4.52 $6.58 $4.64 $4.70 $4.94 x$1.56 
Dividends .... 1.31 1.31 1.75 2.00 er 44 3.40 bs es 3.55 3.55 3.80 2.00 
Duq-esne Light BO dissancas Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 30% 35 
pues enceu May. 1953 25% 28% 
Earnings ..... $1.51 $1.47 $1.41 $1.28 $1.51 $1.59 $1.86 $2.01 $2.10 $2.22 aes 
Dividends .... 1.46 1.42 1.39 1.46 1.44 1.44 1.44 1.50 1.50 2.55 $1.23 
DW G Cigar Corp. ME cccacedes 23% 33% 45 ‘es ay 7 ua 
eee 17% 22 30% axes ee qaae acd ree sand ee ae 
(A'ter 2-for-1 split EE © aan ecies aes eee 21 19% 15% 12% 11% 12% 10% 10% 11% 
NG BOMEE ccctescciadoass BO ceciccecse ce er 13% 14 10% 9% 9% 9% 834 91% 9% 
Earnings ..... $1.23 $1.16 $2.79 $2.97 $2.11 $1.65 $1.48 $1.25 $1.25 $1.40 v$0.60 
Dividends 0.94 0.56 2.27 1.42% Ras 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.621, 
Eagle-Picher : ere 14% 217% 30% 25% 25% 20% 24% 28% 25 23% 221% 
MP catscccnse 10% 13 19 19% 18 15% 15% 19% 19 17% 18% 
Earnings ..... m$1.38  m$1.90 as 36 =m$4.06 m$6.26 manee m$3.25 m$4.12 m$4.08 m$3.28 x$0.32 
Dividends .... 0.60 0.65 1.00 1.50 1.80 1.80 1.50 p1.50 1.50 1.50 0.60 
Eastern Air Lines er 41 134 123% 
(Including predecessor Low .......... ine 39% 98 ae yay) suing ats aa aan Salad not 
rae re ewtels 31% 26% 20% 16% 20% 30 2854 28% 28% 
(After 4-for-1 split #8 §Low .......... sakdcd es 16% 16 13% 13 13% 19 22 20% 21% 
At; THAD ins esiiesecvinn Earnings ..... $0.63 $0.89 $1.88 $0.53 $0.98 $0.82 $2.19 $3.02 $3.43 $3.20 x$0.46 
Dividends .... None 0.25 0.50 0.25 None None 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.25 
Eastern Corp. REE, adsincescc Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 16% 21% 334% 251% 19% 22% 
pic ae Stacaeie —_—_— November, 1948 —_— 7% 13 19 16% 13% 1544 
Earnings ..... $1.60 $1.37 $2.04 $5.02 $4. 78 $0.04 $4.30 $5.25 $2.68 $2.42 x$0.57 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.72% 0.80 .80 1.00 0.50 p0.50 p1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 
Eastern Stainless Steel DE edecedcss 25% 35% 61 51 22% 13% 18% 20% 163 15% 163% 
eawwceuee 6% 18% 30% 144% 12% 7% 10 13% 12% 8% 9% 
Earnings ..... $0.63 $1.44 $4.08 D$0.44 $1.70 D$0.79 $2.70 $2.72 $1.81 $2.41 y$1.82 
Dividends 0.20 0.25 0.50 0.25 None 0.15 9.29 0.60 0.75 p0.25 p0.25 
Eastman Kodak 1 reer 178 229 263 246% i 
Seaceue ne 157 170 200% 215 tenes acer ‘ana re ey eee wad 
(After 5-for-1 split a ey paras 48% 463% 484 52% 5134 48 4734 63% 
October, 1947) ........... | Serre eT mand Sc erani 42% 38% 3838 40 41% 41% 41% 4634 
t Earnings ..... $1.30 $1.86 $2.04 $2.47 $2.93 $2.86 $3.54 $2.81 $2.61 $2.86 x$0.70 
Dividends 1.00 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.80 b1.80 1.55 
Eaton, Manufacturing MUN: ovrceacms 52 66% 71 7% 6934 < ea 
ME, Gedwasaaes 41 49 39 42% 47% Pe ‘<a <eie aes Sales dios 
(After 2-for-1 split MONE ok ecncsiex's , : 33% 32% 39 78 44 47% 484 4674 
November, 1948) ......... Low .......... ea a rue ees 30% 21% 29 36% 36% 36% 375% 
Earnings ..... $2.65 $2.43 $2.01 $4.17 $6.15 $4.61 $7.11 $5.75 $5.27 $5.41 v$2.91 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 3.50 3.00 4.00 30 3.00 3.00 2.00 
Edison Bros. Stores i SOP Ee eee 241A 55 60 : , 
ME ccudee eee 1634 2134 51% peut waas <i Pn i wae vaca ver atwiaes 
(After 2-for-1 split | eee Reetis 403% 25% 19% 19 19% 19% 18 255% 2434 
January, 1946) ........... rere eee aia 2334 19 14 14% 14% 154% 155% 1634 20% 
Earnings ..... $1.03 $1.38 $3.53 $3 92 $2.67 $2.14 $2.91 $2.36 $2.40 $2.38 poe 
Dividends .... 0.60 0.75 1.75 1.62% 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20, 1.20 1.35 $0.70 
Ekco Products Ree eccdscees 39K 524 ; oo 
OS Barre err 24 33 Pe was <3 Ar bas Mahe as tales 
(After 2-for-1 split MED A csaccdacs 27% 27% 16% 14% 15% 19 23 24% 32% 
September, 1946) ........Low .......... a 17% 15% 10% 19% 124% 15% 163% 20% 22% 
Earnings ..... $1.07 $0. 77 $4.35 $3.29 $2.93 $1.92 $3.43 $3.30 $3.43 $3.95 y$2.06 
Dividends .... Not available~——— 0.30 0.70 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.40 1.40 1.52% 1.20 
Elastic Stop Nut eee 15% 13 163% 87% 8% 83% 133% 15 17 175% 8% 
eenteccuee 8% SIA 6% 43% 5% 6 8 11 1234 12% 13% 
Earnings ..... m$1.76 m$1.79 mD$0.14 mD$0.40 m$0.57 m$0.79 m$1.73 m$1.99 m$3.16 m$2.62 y$1.84 
Dividends .... 0.75 None None None 0.55 0.70 R35 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.05 
Electric Auto-Lite Reece 45% 71 8014 6534 56 41534 491% 54% 5558 57 457% 
Pere 37% 42% 5014 50% 39% 33% 38% 4444 4434 391% 36% 
Earnings ..... $4.09 $3.76 $2.72 $7.17 $8.16 $7.58 $11.15 $7.47 $6.55 $6.75 y$0.49 
Dividends 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.00 p3.00 1.56 
Electric & Musical Industries High ......... 6% 734 7% 3% 25% 21% 334 234 2% 2) 234 
MP idvesvaas 3% 4% 314 2 1% 1% 13% 1% 134 1% 14% 
Earnings ..... 29.3% 29.7% 29.8% 26.2% 20.2% 214.9% 215.0% 228.2% ¢16.1% 210.7% Sate 
Dividends .... $0.08 $0.09 $0.08 $0.15 None $0.09 $0.06 $0.12 $0.07 $0.08 $0.07 
Electric Storage Battery Saree 477% 55% 561% 57% 5634 51 44% 4614 4344 3734 273% 
OP ee 39% 43% 40 47 481 3474 35% 403¢ 3414 23% 23 
Earnings ..... $2.18 $2.20 $3.62 $6.87 $6.67 $4.86 $5.03 $4.06 $2.48 $1.87 a 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 $1.00 
Elsin National Watch ME .sG8s aise 36%4 56% 62 are ? 
ME wade cence 2934 35% 50 ade wie teas ad shards adie wes suas 
(\fter 2-for-1 split eee a 30% 245% 17 13% 15 16% 16% 13 123% 
WENECH,. IOGOR a ..si0sccsscas OS eee she 4b Rs 17% 15% 12% 10% 10% 12 10% 10% 11% 
Earnings ..... $1.22 $1.31 $1.79 $1.73 $2.14 $2.03 $2.17 $2.12 $1.80 $2.22 ty de 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 0.58 1.10 1.10 1.25 1.20 p0.60 p0.60 0.60 $0.45 
El'iatt Co. (| RES 16% 3334 39% 24% 27% 28% 28Y% 31% 32% 335% 2836 
OO asic tas ta 12 15 144 1534 1914 173% 19% 22, 2454 22 2334 
Earnings ..... $2.57 $1.34 $1.15 $3.99 $7.14 $6.85 $4.44 $5.36 $5.08 $4.17 yv$1.59 
= Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.25 1.50 1.75 1.50 2.00 2.10 2.00 0.80 
2 = months ended June 30. m—12 months ended November .30. p—Also paid in stock. x—Three months. Six months. D—Deficit. 7+ Data to 
Au: ust 2, 


£ Also adjusted for several stock dividends. 
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General Mills’ 26* year 


of steady growth 


YEAR ENDING MAY 31 


1954 1953 
“General Mills has a rich history of _Total sales $487,587,179 $483,067,177 
service to the public. But we cannot 
and will not rest upon our past 


record. The future is our frontier. 


Earnings 11,188,853 11,468,171 
Dividends 6,709,116 6,626,342 
Earnings reinvested 4,479,737 4,841 ,829 
“Through research, we are Creat- 
ing the new products and processes 
upon which progress and employ- Expansion New food processing 
ment depend. Through financial plant in Toronto, Canada 
planning, we are laying the ground- 
work for future growth. Through a 
planned personnel program, we are 
developing a sound management 


Stockholders’ equities 120,646,000 116,160,000 


New Products Betty Crocker Angel Food Cake Mix 
Sugar Jets 
New livestock and poultry feeds 


New chemical products 
team for tomorrow’s operations.” Cel-O-Sorb Surgical Sponges 


PW. Reve 


President 
& 


0.7¢ 


for wear 
and tear 


80.5¢ ; 
for raw materials, services i 0.9¢ 
a se , oe: for future 
development 





1.4¢ 


to stockholders 


3.0¢ 


for taxes 


13.5¢ 


to employees | 


For an illustrated annual report 


of General Mills’ last fiscal year, write How the sales dollar was divided last year. 


Public Relations Department, General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 





